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CoPNeELt AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


In the preparation of this calendar the 
most important points regarding sprays have 


that the grower can see at a glance what to 
apply and when to make the applications. 
The more important insect aud fungous ene- 
mies are also mentioned, so that a fairly clear 
understanding of the work can be cbtained 
by examining the table below. When mak- 
ing the applications advised, other enemies 
than those mentioned are also kept under 
control, for only the most serious ones could 
be named in so brief an outline. The direc- 
tions have been carefully compiled from the 
latest results obtaingd by leading horticul- 
turists and entomologists, and they may be 
followed with safety. 
| Nottce.—In this calendar it will he seen 
| that some applications are in parentheses, and 
these are the ones which are least important. 
| The number of applications given in each 
| case has particular reference to localities in 
| 
| 











which fungous and inseet enemies arc most 
abundant. If the crops are not. troubled 
when some applications are advised, it is un- 
necessary to make any. It should be re- 
1 membered that in all cases success is depend- 
} ent upon the exercise of proper judgment in 
making applications. Know the enemy to be 
destroyed; know the remedies that are most 
| effective; and, finally, apply them at the 
proper season. Be prompt, thorough, and 
persistent. Knowledge and good judgment 
are more necessary to success than any definite 
rules, 


Apple. 


Scab. (1. Copper sulphate solution before 
buds break); 2. Bordeaux mixture when leaf 
budsare open, but before flower buds expand; 
3. Repeat 2 as soon as blossoms have fallen; 4. 
Bordeaux mixture 10 to 14 days atter the 
third; (5, 6. Repeat 4 at intervals of about 
two weeks). Cunker-worm. 1. When first 
caterpillars appear apply Paris green very 
thoroughly; 2. Repeat lafters to 10 days; (3, 
4. Repeat every 10 days if necessary). Bud- 
moth. . 1, As soon as leaf tips appear in buds, 
Paris green; 2. Repeat 1 before the blossoin 
buds open; (3. Repeat 2 when blossoms have 
fallen.) Cedlin- moth. 1. Paris green im- 
mediately after blossoms have fallen; 2. Re- 
peat 1, 7 to 10 days later; (3, 4, Paris green 
at intervals of 1 to 3 weeks atter 2, especially 
if later broods are troublesome.) Paris green 
may be added to the Bordeaux mixture and 
the two applied Together with exccllent 
effect. Case-ocarer. As tor Bud-moth, 





Bean, Beet, Cabbage and Cauliflower. 


Anthracnese, Pod-iust. 1. Bordeaux mix- 
tude, when first trae leaf has expanded; 2, 3, 
ete. The same, at short intervals to keep the 
foliage covered by the mixtare. 

L-af spot. 1. When 4 or 5 leaves have ex- 
panded, Bordeaux mixture ; 2, 3, ete. The 
same every 10 to 14 days. 

Aphis. 1, Upon young plants, kerosene 
emulsion or arsenites, when worms are first 
seen; 2. If plants are not heading repeat 1 
when necessary; 3. When beginning to head, 
hot water (130° F.) or helicbore; 4. Repeat 


plants are not heading, kerosene emulsion or 
arsenites; 2. Repeat 1 at intervals of 7 to 10 
days; 3. If plants are heading, hellebore, or 
water at 130° to 135° F.; 4, 5, ete. Repeat 3 
when necessary. Justia. 1. Make very 
thorongh applications as recommended under 
Calbuge-worm. 


Carnation. 


ance of disease, Bor.leaux mixture thoroughly 
applied in fixe spray; 2, 3, ete. Ii plants are 
not blooming, Bordeaux mixture; ammonia- 


water; kerosene emulsion. 
Celery, Cherry. 


peat 1 ta, keep foliage. protected. 


in 10 to 14 days if necessary. 
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Chrysanthemum. 


has set, at intervals of 1 to 3 days during 
Bordeaux mixture, or am- 
moniacal copper carbonate at intervals of 10 
to 14 days, to keep foliage protected. 


when leaves have fallen, kerosene emulsion, 
. In Spring, before 


been selected and arranged in such a manner ! 


diluted 4 times; 


Thorough applications of kerosene emulsion 
as recommended under Plam Seale may prove 
effective if followed later in the season by 
others, diluting the emulsion to avoid injur- 


Fire-worm, Fruit-worm. 1. When larvee first 
appear, arsenites, kerosene emulsion, or to- 
hacco water; 2. After 10 to 14 days repeat 1; 
3. Repeat if necessary. 





1. When vines are # grown, 
Bordeaux mixture; 2 and 3. Repeat 1 at inter- 
vals of 2 to 3 weeks. (Only partia 
. During middle of July, Bor- 
| deanx mixture; 2and 3. At intervals of 1 to3 
Scab. Sonk uncut seed pota- 
toes 15 hours in solution of 1 ounce corrosive 
sublimate in 8 gallons water. 
. When beetles first appear, arsenites; 2 and 
3. Repeat 1 when necessary. 


1. Whentnjury first appears, 
before the fruit is 
copper carbonate, to avoid staining the fruit; | 
After fruit is harvested, Bordeaux mix- | 
ture freely applied; 3. Repeat 2 when neces- 
1. When first leaves are nearly 
2. After 10 to 14 days 


weeks, repeat 1. 


expanded, arsenites; 
hellebore; 3. Repeat 2 if necessary. 


. As soon as plants are estah- 
lished in the field, Bordeaux mixture; + 
Repeat 1 at intervals of 2 to 3 weeks, till first 
4. Ammoniacal copper | 
carbonate; repeat when necessary. 


Leaf-blight, or Fruit-spot. (When blossom 
buds appear, Bordeaux mixture); 2. When 
fruit has set, repeat 1; 3, 4, ete. Repeat 1 at 
intervals of 2 weeks, until fruit is } grown; 
if later treatments are nécessary, ammoniacal 
copper carbonate. 


Raspberry, Blackberry, Dewberry. 


1. Before buds break, copper 
| sulphate solution; also, eut out badly intested 
canes; 2. When growth has commenced, Bor- 
deaux mixture; 3, 4, ete. Repeat 2 at inter- 
vals of 1 to 3 weeks, avoid staining fruit by 
use of (tar fungicide. (Partially successful.) 
Remove and destroy affected 
plants as soon As discovered. 
When first leaves hav@ expanded, arsenites; 
2. After 2 to 3 weeks repeat 1, or apply kero- 
(Unsatisfactory. ) 


1. Before buds break, Bordeaux 
. When first leaves have ex panded, 
Bordeaux mixture or potassium sulphide; 3, 
4, ete. Repeat 2 at intervals of 7 to 10 days, 


Avoid staining the fruit. 
under Currant. 





Before buds break 
Spring, sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid 
. Repeat 1 after 3 or 4 days to 
cover untreated portions. 
soon as first leaves arefully expanded, Bor- 
After fruit has set, Bor- 
deaux mixture; 3. Repeat 2 at intervals of 2 
weeks until fruit is } grown; ¢ 
niaeal copper carbonate when fruit is nearly 
‘5, 6, ete. Repeat 4 at intervals of 7 
14 days as required. 
Powdery-mildew, ‘The first application recom- 
mended under Black-rot is of especial im- 
Apply very thoroughly 
the later applications recommended under 
. As buds are swell- 
Atter 10 to 14 days, 


deaux mixture); ¢ 


Sprag plants once 2 week with 
ammoniacal copper carbinate. 
heating pipes paintedl with equal parts lime 
and sulphur mixed with water to form a 
Spray with copper fungicides. 
Kerosene emulsion or 
tobaeco water applied to the insects’ bodies 
at short intervals is effective. 
Spray as for aphis, or with forcible streams 


Downy - mildew, 


ing, arsenities; 


When growth begins in 
Spring, Bordeaux mixture; 
fruits are setting, repeat 1; < 
ing season, ammoniacal*topper carbonate; 4. 
After fruiting, or on non-bearing plants, Bor- 
deaux mixture at intervals of 1 to 3 weeks. 
Spray plants when not.in bearing 
with arsenites, repeating application if neces- 


1. In Spring, when foliage expands, 
Bordeaux mixture; 2, 3, ete. Apply a good 
fungicide at short intervals to keep new 
growths covered. 


Nursery Stock. 


When first leaves 
appear, Bordeaux mixture; 2, 3, etc. Repeat 
1 at intervals of 10 to 14 days to keep foliage 


Fungous Qiseases. 


. As soon as disease is dis- 
covered, Bordeatix niixture or a clear fangi- 
cide; 2, 3, ete. Repeat 1 at intervals of 7 to 
Spray as directed under Leaf- 
blight, (Unsatisfactory in many cases. ) 


Peach, Nectarine, Avricot. 


. Before buds swell, copper 
sulphate solution ; (2. Before flowers open, 
Bordéaux mixture); 3. When fruit has set, 
. Repeat alter 10 to 14 days; 5. 
nearly grown, ammoniacal 
copper carbonate; 6, 7, ete. Repeat 5 at inter- 
vals of 5 to 7 days if necessary. 


3 whe “essary ‘abbage-worm, 1. If 
Ary Fry at megs 1. When disease is first seen 
in Summer of Fall, Bordeaux mixture; 2. 3, 
ete. Repeat 1 at intervals of 1 to 2 weeks, 
using amrmoniacal co 
staining blossoms. 


r carbonate to avoid 
(Not always satisfactory, 
as good culture must also be given.) Remove 
afiected leaves. 


Leaf blight or Fruit-spot, (1. As buds are 
swelling copper sulphate solution); 2. Just 
before blossoms open, Bcrdeaux mixture; 3. 
After fruit has set, repeat 2; 4, 5, ete. Repeat 2 
at intervals of 2 to 3 weeks as appears neces- 
Pefore buds swell in 
Spring, kerosenc emulsion,. diluted 5 to 7 
iirst leaves have 
unfolded in Spring, kerosene emulsion di- 
3, ete. At intervals of 2 to6 
dxys repeat 1 until the insects are destroyed. 
See under Cherry. 





Anthracnose, Rust-spot. 1. At first appear- 





cal copper carbonate to avoid staining the 
flowers. Keep foliage covered with a fungi- 
cide. Red-spider. Syringe freely with cear 


luted 15 times; same 

If this mixture is to be used upon fruit 
trees; 1 poundof qiick-lime should be added, 
us repeated applications will injure most 
foliage, unless the lime is used. 
end. Bordeaux mixture can be applied together 
Use at the rate of < 
ounces of the. arsenites te_50 gallons of the 
The action of neither is weakened, 


See under Peach. Leaf-blight: 
(1. When first leaves have unfolded, Bor- 
2. When fruit has set,: 
Bordeaux mixture; 3, 4, ete. Repeat 2 at in- 


I.caf-blight. Rust. 1. Ammoniacal copper 


carbonate.at first. appearance of disease; re- with perfect safety. 


Liack-Rnot. Bee Pim. Rot. 1. When bads 








ZEX: 


4. 





composition of London purple is variable, and 


on peach or plum trees unless considerable 
lime is added. For insects which chew. 
Normal or 1.6 Per Cent. Bordeaux | 
Mixture. 
Copper Sulphate. ..... . . .6 pounds 
Ce. seine ken cee oO 
PE i a oe ens aoe a . 40-50 gallons 
’ Dissolve the copper sulphate by putting it 
in a bag of coarse cloth and hanging this in a 
vessel holding at least 4 gallons, so that it is 


just covered by the water. Use an earthen or 


wooden vessel. Slake the lime in an equal 
amount of water. Then mix the two and 
add enough water to make 40 gallons. It is 
then ready for immediate use. If the mix- 
ture is to he used on peach foliage it is advis- | 
able to add two poundsof lime in the above 
formula, When applied to such plants as 
carnations or cabbages it will adhere better if 


hot water and added to the mixture. For 
rots, molds, mildews, and all fungous 
diseases. 


Iron Sulphate and Sulphuric Acid 
Sclution. 


dissolve. , 


anthracnose, the dormant vines being treated 
by means ot sponges or brushes, 


Potassium Sulphide Solution. 


Potassium sulphide ...... .4$toloz 
Water... oe 0 eo o od gallon 


standing, so should be made immediately be- 
fore using. Particularly valuable for surface 
mildews. 


Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate. 


Copper carbonate ......2.2... 
Annnonia, enough to dissolve the copper. 
el eC ae 

Lefore making the solution, the ammonia 
should be_prepared as follows: Use 26° am- 
monia, and dilute with 7 to 8 volumes of 
water. Then gradually add the necessary 
amount to the copper carbonate until all is 
dissolved. It is best treated in large bottles, 
and in them it will keepindefinitely. Dilute 
as required. For same purposes as the Bor- 
deaux mixture. 


Copper Sulphate Solution. 


Copper Sulphate. . ...... =. 1 pound 
Watet. .- 6 cine alae s_» ots 16 gallos 

Dissolve the copper sulphate in the water, 
when it is ready for use. This should never 
be applied to foliage, but must be used before 
the buds break. For peaches and nectarines 
use 25 galluns of water. For fangous dis- 
cases. 


1oz. 


Hellebore. 
Fresh whitehellebore. . . ... . lounce 
Water ... . . .’ 3 gallons 


Apply when thoroughly mixed. This 
poison is not so energetic as the arsenites, 
and may be used a short time before the 
sprayed portions mature. For insects that 
chew.’ 

Kerosene Emulsion. 


Hard soap . . «+ «© « » wo « $ pound 
Boiling water . .. +... 2 gallon 


Dissolve the soap in the water, add the kero- 
sene, and chu:n witha pump for 5 to 10 min- 
utes. Diinte 4 to 25 times before applying. 
Use strong emulsion forall scaleinsects. For 
such insects as plant-lice, mealy-bugs, red-spi- 
der, thrips, weaker preparations will prove 


and all insects which have soft bodies can 


used. 





and the Paris green k.ses all eauistic properties. 
-+-For insects which cliew. 


London Purvle. 


‘This is used in the same proportion as Paris 


break, Bordeaux miaxiure; 2. When fruit has | tervals of 2 to 4 weeks; use 2 clear fungicide 


set, repeat.173.. Wien fruit is grown, am- 
moniacaleoppercarbonate. Aphis. 1. Kero- 
sene emulsion when insects appear; 2, 3. Re- 
peat at intervals of 3 to 4 days if necessary. 
Slug. 1. When insects appear, arsenites, 
hellebore or air-slaked lime; 2, 3. Repeat 1 


During first warm days of early Spring. Bor- 
deaux mixture; 2. Repeat.1 shen bads are 
swelling; 3. During latter part of May, re- 
4, Repeat 1 during middle of Junep{5. 4 green, 
repeat Lin July.) Cureulio. Spraying is not 
always satisfactory; jar the trees after fruit 





applied with two or tli 
| lime, or with the I 





Tobacco Water. 


This solution may be prepared by placing 
tobacco stems in 2 water-tight vessel, and 
| then covering them with hot water. Allow 
but as it is mofeseaystic it should be | to stand several hours, dilute the liquor from 
fimes its weight of | 3to 5 times,and apply. For soft-bodied in- 
4x mixture. The sects. 
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KNAPSACK S*RAYING “im 


unless good reasons exist for supposing that ! 
it contains as much arsenic as Paris green, use | 
the latter poison. Do not use London purple | 


about a pound of hard soap be dissolved in | 








Water (hot)... ..... . . . 100 parts | 
Iron sulphate, as much as the water will | 


Sulphuric acid (commercial) . . . . 1 part | 

The solution should be prepared just before | 
using. Add the acid to the crystals, and | 
then pour on the water. Valuable for grape | 


This preparation loses its strength upon | 





THE DOUGLASS AQUARIUS, 
































































SPRAYING. 





It has Ceased being an Experiment, % 
and is Now a Necessity. 


° 2 


AS 
[Read at Mt. Pleasant, Pa, by Wm Hall, | 


Content, Pa.] 


Did you ever stop to think that th 7 
matter of spraying is no longer a quem” 
tion of policy, but of necessity to. oum 
farmers and fruit-growers ? 
War against this army of pests she 
be no longer defensive, but aggressive, i . 
we would save our fruits, as well ag om” 
trees and vines which bear them. 
often suppose that our fruits are 
by early frost, when some insect 
killed them before the frost came, c 
Many of the insects that destroy om © 
fruits feed on the leaves of the tree om | 
vine.» A man whose lungs have beer 
eaten away by disease is no longer ¢ 
much benefit to this world. The \ 
we may apply toa fruit tree. Its leayeme 
are its lungs, and when the leaves are 
destroyed we cannot expect much fruit,” 
We may take, for example, a potatey 
stalk, We have all had more or lees exe | 
perience with the pest of the potato (the 
potato bug). If we expect a crop @ 
potatoes we will try to keap them fre 
from the bug, and the best way that 
can do this is to spray the vines wi 
some poisonous substance, such as 
small portion of Paris green, mixed w 
water, of which one bushel of pe s 
would pay for enough to spray an acre, : 
and the man that fails to ; hig: 
potatoes will come out at the little end: © 
of the horn. -s 
We now discuss the plum, of which ¢ 
.| an average we-to not have a crop more, 
than once out of every five years. How ~ 
often you have seen trees decorated with | 
corncobs and bottles of sugar-water, off | 
which we are just feeding the curculio 
to keep it away from the plum, and,in > 
spite of all we can do, it will destroy most 
of them. You can find a great ¢ 
easier remedy by simply spraying the 
tree four or five times in one season and 
killing the curculio. ‘oe 
Of all the fruits; the-apple is the most 
important. We can get away the 


_ 


yak 5) 


— 


— 


insects in potato culture partly by mus ss. 
cular strength, but when we eos bes 
apples we must use pur intelleet fe 
must study their habits and iy 

them by the wholesale. We have a 
great many different insects that d 7 
apples, such as the meth and the canker § 
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Kerosene. . : . . 2gallons 





effective. Cabbage-worms, currant - worms 


also be successfully treated. It is advisable 
to make the emulsion shortly be:ore it is 




























































































worm and caterpillar. These may alk © 
be killed by simply spraying the. trees 
with some poisonous substance, whi 
can be purchased at any drug store, 
There are many other diseases found 
among apples, such as black rot, apple 
scab, twig blight, etc. Insects are yer 
ofter blamed for injuries which ai 
really caused by parasitic fungi: "Hh 


effect of joqpous spraying with the ” 
fungicides is"to check the ‘em 
immature fruit in the Spring; to enum 
it to grow to larger size and more free 
from blemishes; to cause it to hang bets ~ 
ter to the tree while ripening, Re 

Spraying has been. tested many tim z 
by simply spraying part of the tree: Wy” 
H. More, of Middletown, Del., sprayed 
just one limb on a Rambo tree. The. 
first application, was made the 11th day 
of May, and three others at intervals of 
10 to 12 days afterward. And in Og” 
tober he gathered the apples, and the” 
result was 363 perfeet apples and 86 itm 
perfect, or two bushels of perfect and” 
one-eighth of a bushel of imperfect, = 

The tree was well set when he begat 
spraying, but when picking there 
not an apple on the tree except on th 
limb. Some may doubt this, but Le 
give you a dozen men’s names who t 
tify to the truth of it. 


, 





As for my own personal experience, 1 
can say I have derived a great deal of | 
benefit from spraying. A year ago % 
Summer I had between 500 and 600 — 
bushels of apples, and there were but. 
very few in other orchards, And 
Summer I had about 100 bushels, but 
last year the frost killed most of them), 
and those that were not killed ; 
damaged. In the State of Michi Zan 
they have a compulsory sprayin, plawe. 
So, if it is a benefit to Michigan, it woul 
surely benefit us. + oe 

It is used more at present in # 
grape regions. In Europe these reme 
dies have been used for five years or 
longer, and their application there if 
almost universal. ; . 

You have all noticed many of the 
diseases among grapes, such as the black 
rot, the birds-eye rot, the brown rot, and. 
mildew. ° We find the~black rot 
prevalent in our County. Many a yeaa 
our grapes have been completely ¢ 
stroyed. It is very easy to, effect @ cure 
on grapes, Lime and blue vitriol, whic 
are very cheap, will kill all the insect 
that hinder their progress by eating th 
leaves, and also stop the black rot 
mildew. ; 


There is not a farmer but can aff 
ie Sinanh tx Ghackape ar . 
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a Stable Taik. 


e2ee'Bhe English Government pays from 
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& eebaracter of the hair and feathers. 


98175 to $200 apiece for the cavairy 


shores it is taking in great numbers from | 


eMJanada. 


U” Frain your young horses from the 


-4¢itre they are colts. The best all-round 


a 


te Meside its mother this brisk-w 


a horse can have is that of the 
walker. While the colt is running 
alking gait 


dan be begun. 


v% 


’ 
i 


The man who habitually walks brisk! y 
pad gets there quiekly docs not wear 
out a day sooner than the heavy, slow 
old poke who drags his feet after Lim 
though they were coming loose. Aud 


“< 
“> 


the briskly-stepping hose lives as long | 


as the stupid one with ox-like motions. 


- . 
Shedding of the Hair. 

The shedding of the hair is a natural 
function of all domestic animals except 


+» the sheep, which will retain its fleece for 
ct: 


two vears if it is not shorn, after which 
it, too, sheds its coat. 


| eouraging suggestions which he gave on 


| 


| and I wiilshow vou he had a great dam. 
‘the molting of | 


bobirds is an analogous process, and there 
 Haie no difference except in fo:1m in the 


; 


/ 
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small dry scales. 


aa is expected, 


© >. 


be 


me 


Pe Bs, 
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“ 
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E>. rils is plu 


‘a 


3) 
~ gecured. 
2 
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The improper treatment of a sore due 


+ 
« 


< 


| to poison the diseased part. 


This 


| shedding process goes on naturally when | 


the anima! is in good heaith, otherwise 


A Prussian Cow. 
Nlustricrte Landwirschaftliche Zeitung.] 


attention is being paid to the development of a herd of cattle | 


[Frem the 
Considerable 


| Board 
| Capt. W. 8. Tough on 


Sensible Talk to Horse-Raisers. 





Oue of the best of the many excel- | 
lent addresses made before the recent | 
annual meeting of the Kansas State | 
of Agriculture was that by | 
“The Horse 
Its Future Outlook.” 


Situation and 


| Capt. Tough is not only a natural and 


luelong herseman, but for 10 years past | 
tas been manager of the Kansas City | 
Horée and Mule Market, and as such | 
lias been the medium for disposing of, for 
cash, from, 25,000 to 50,000 head annu- 
ily of the horse-product, good and pcor, 
ot the Western farms. His opportunities | 
for observation in this direction must | 
qualify him well for giving counsel, and 
among the other gcod advice and en- 


this occasion were the following: 
“Show me a great man and I will 
show you a man that had a_ great 
mother, a good mother. Show me a 
great horse, I don’t care where he is, 


I tell you like preduces like, or likeness 
of the ancestor. 

“ There never was such a time on the 
face of the earth for breeding horses as 
to-day, and the proof of my belief is 
that I have had my boys put 175 brood 


: Ne 


Ny 





found in the little valley of the Puiz, a small stream draining a part of the forest- 
clad mountains of Prussia, and the results so far obtained are very hopeful. “The | 
color is from a vellowish :ed to a chestnut brown, with well defined white spots | 
and bands, with a white stripe spread over the loins, hanch and shanks, and a white | 


tail. 


A breed sign is a white stripe on the foreleg. 


Freqyently the breast and | 


Snearings. 

Sheep get in the habit of eating wool 
alter they have pulled it by reason of 
having ticks, lice or the scab mite. 
Examine them closely for the small red- 
headed louse not larger than a half of a 
timothy seed, and it found give them an 
application of dip. 

Potatoes stand about fifth in feeding 
value as a succulent food to feed to the 
breeding ewe, but they are much better 
than no roots at all. By carefully and 
gradually working the flock up to it 
from a pound and a half up to two 
pounds can be fed with good results; 
heyond that scouring is liable to oceur. 
When potatoes are fed oats and wheat 
or buckwheat bran should be the grain 
food used, as the potato is so largely 
composed of starch that «a grain food of 
the opposite nature should be fed. 


The Berkshire Record. 

The great activity in the demand for 
Berkshires continues and is rapidly ex- 
tendiug to all sections of the United 
States. No better evidence is needed of 
the widespread and growing popularity 
of the Berkshire hog than the unusually 
large number of pedigrees filed for 
registry during the past three years in 
the office of the American Berkshire 
Association, located at Springfield, Ll. 

Until recently the registrations filed 
in two or more years were published in 
a single volume of the American Berk- 
shire Reeord, containing from one to 
two thousand pedigrees. 

The first 12 volumes of the Ameri- 
ean Berkshire Record contained an 
average of 1958 entries, or a grand total 
of 23,500 pedigrees. Volume XIEI, 
published a few years since, contained 
4,000 pedigrees. Volume XIV and 
XV, of more recent date, closed with 
5,000 each, and volume XVI, for the 
current year, will contain 5,000 entries. 

Breeders quite generally desire to have 
their pedigrees appear in the latest 
volume published, and the near ap- 
proach of the date for closing of the 
same will make it to their interest to 
send their entries in the near future to 
Charles I, Mills Secretary American 
Berkshires Association, Springfield, Il. 

i. 


Weaning a Calf. 


The weaning of a calf calls for a 
little skill, by the exercise of which 
much after-labor and some possible an- 
noyance may be averted. It is the 
natural inclination of the calf to suck, 
but if this is never permitted the ten- 
dency to the habit is stopped and soon 
forgotten. It is quite possible to teach 
a calf to drink milk instead of sucking 
it when it is a few hours old, and at its 
first meal. It is then plastic and teach- 
able, and has nothing to unlearn as a 
calf has that has been permitted to 
suck the cow a few times. 

This training is far better for the calf 








_ belly are white. The live weight is from 00 pounds for cows, up to 1,400 for | and the owner of it, as well as for the 


large epeciniens. 
richness is f2mous. 


it is either wholly or partly stopped, and | mares on the farm in Jefferson County, 


the eld. hair is retained while the skin 


comes hard ard dry and covered with | 


eruptions of small itching vesicles, The 
ekin ffi the S; ring is in a very active 
condition by reason of a greatly-inereased 
circulation of the 


| 


(cause of this depression. 
blood, doubtiess to | 
S ., supply the growth of hair, and also of | 
E Kthe.new skin, the old skin peeling off in 

Thus it is very neces- | 


sarv to keep the animal in the best of | 
“diealth by giving soft laxative food at 
>Ythe season when the shedding of the coat 


a - 
Horse Bleeding at the Nose. 

Animals are sometimes affected in 

- this way as a result of chronic indiges- 


tion, which causes a congestion of the 


broin with great flow of blood to it. The 
whole circulatory apparatus of the head 
is engorged and bleeding occurs as a 
tdief. To stop the bleeding at once is 
not desirable, as it will avoid a probable 


4 


staggers, cither the blind kind or the 
mad variety, in which frenzy occurs, and 
often death, without relief. The hleed- 
_ing after some Joss of blood has occurred 
may be stopped by blowing the dust of 


. . . . ‘ 
puff ball into the nostrils, this being ‘the farmer whe wishes to raise a trotting- 


If this is | 


nost effective astringent. 
‘easily procured, apply solution of 
Peehloride of iron through a syringe, 





| ciate and want more of our steck, not 


@itack of what is commonly called | 


, not under fifteen fifteen-three; then she 


on some soft tow, with which thé | 


vee, 


gg Only one nostril is 


“ing will be stopped, and the plug should 
be fastened to a string, by which it may 
the withdrawn when its effect has been 





Treatment of a Bunning Sore. 


to any cauee is almost ceriain te produce 
_ & purulent ulcer, and to appiv a poultice 
@f manure to a core is the very best way 
Such a 


gore should be washe: efan twice a day 
) With warm water, with a little carbolic | 


~S 
i 
ve 
a 


> acid in it, then dresed with calomel 
ied on it, and covered in some way 

® protect it from the air and dust. If 
sore isin such a part that the pus 
2 it does not drain off it chould be 
out with a piece of soft sponge 

i to the end of as all rod, and 
ayringed elean as above mentioned. 
should have onc ounce of 

ite of soda daily in some bran 


Potatoes for Hogs. 
_ At-the meeting of the Texas Swine 
ders’ Association Senator B. F. 


Roge said that he did not know the 
feed value of potatoes according to the 





' 


‘farm produete, 


; ; she is a producer after her own likeness, 
sto be plugged at a time, or the breath- | 


| $150 there is a pretty profit. I wish I 





but im practice he had found | 


to better food for hogs. Busbel for 


Das 
cage 


6 


isec of corn, 


corn was better than potatoes, | the hay, or a thorn, may have gotten in 
pforacre. He helieved three | between the teeth, or one of the teeth 
Mahels of potatoes about cqualed one of | may be decayed. ‘This is to be looked 
wd they could raise jour times as | for, and removed if found. Or there 
of potatoes as could be | muy be acrid weeds in ibe hay, as 
even on the black-waxy, | lobelia, a common weed in mendows; or 
are better for brood sows, for an | the tongue may be sme. An examina- 
; Will not do during the} tion should be made at-onee, and-what- 

ic <8 -] ever rencdy is needed applied, . ~~ 


Large cows give from 4,000 to 6,000 pounds of milk, and the 


Kans., for the purpose of raising horses. | 

“What has the farmer done toward 
getting his horse-product properly ready | 
for market? Iam speaking now of the 
The moment 
it came, to a very great extent, he lost 
his jnterest, and to-day, with corn at 18 
or 20 cents within 35 miles of Kansas 
City, (one of the greatest centers im the 
West,) 87 per cent. of the horses come 
there in no fit condition to work, with 
hair on them away beyond their normal 
condition, because nature has rallied to 
their support in their neglected condition 
on the farm and given them a coat of 
hair twice as long as she would under 
ordinary cireumstances, and the farmer 
says: ‘Oh, I won’t breed another horse.’ 

“Every paper you pick up from 
Iranee, Germany, and Great Britain, 
makes evident the fact that they appre- 


only of draf, horses but others. The 
only question with the farmer is to adopt 
the strains he can best handle, and get 
to work and breed intelligently, with the 
same judgme:t he uses with his other 
live-siock, and the results will, beyond 
any controversy, be satisfactory, I favor 


bred horse, having first a good mare— 


is a producer of speed or size, with fine 
form, style and finish; mate her, and, if 


tuke the best of care of her. If she 
dces not prove so, and is a poor mother, 
get rid of her. In other words, keep 
books, and you will know at the end of 
the year whether she is or not. 

“A farmer can raise a horse to three 
years old and make good money on him 
at $74; that_is, in comparison with other 
I don’t believe we 
ought to ask a horse to make a farm pay 
for itself each year, but in comparison 
with other products the horse will do re- 
niarkably well at $75. If you can get 


could go to every individual farmer as 
a friend and demonstrate clearly to him 
this problem. Horses will-be higher— 
drait horses, fancy horsea, harness horses, 
utility horses, all classes gf horses and’ 
good individualk—than they have been 
in 15 years. There will be no move 
profitable live-stock raised on the farm 
for the next few years, if the farmers of 
Kansas and of other States will take 
kold of the work intelligently.” 


_ 


Sore Mouth. 


When any animal eats with difficulty 
and slobbers over the focd, dribbling 
saliva from the mouth, it is most prob- 
ably due to something wrong with the 
teeth. It may be that some sliver with 





| calf tends the other way, 





cow, for the regular milking of a cow 
tends to increase the quantity of the 
milk, while the irregular sucking of the 
‘The calf that 
has never sucked loses whatever natural 


_ tendency it has to this habit, and after- 


ward it will not become a nuisance to 
its owner by sucking cows. 

‘To teach a ealf to drink, take some 
fresh, warm milk in a clean pail and 
offer it to the calf. It may be that if it 
is hungry it will drink at once, and 
alter a few attempts will drink with 
ease. If not, the two forefingers should 
be dipped in the milk and put into the 
cali’s mouth, dropping the milk into the 
mouth. The calf will take the milk, 


| and then, having the taste of it, will be 


eager for more. ‘Then the calf’s head 
may be gently pressed down to the milk 
so that, while it is still sucking the 
fingers, it will draw some milk into its 
mouth. This is continued, taking time 
to lead the calf kindly in the way it is 
desired to go, until alter a few attempts 
it will drink easily. To help matters, 
the calf is to be removed from the cow 
before it has sucked. 


To Kill Lice on Calves. 

Lice and all other insect vermin may 
be easily destroyed by applying the 
kerosene emulsion thus made: Some 
common soap is dissolved in hot water, 
and an equal quantity of kerosene is 
added to the solution. This is thor- 
oughly mixed by shaking or churning, 
and is put away in 9 bottle for use as it 
is wanted. When wanted, warm water 
is added to four times the quantity of 
the mixture, and the whole is well 
beaten together. It is brushed into the 





hair where the lice are to be found, as‘ 


along the back, on 


the flanks, and 
brisket. 





Feeding Soaked Corn. 


The Kansas Station reports an experi- 
ment in feeding soaked corn to the 
feeders quite favorable to the soaking, 
The corn was scaked till it began to 
soften, and five steers were fed upon it 
from November 7 to April 6, and five 
others fed on dry corn the same time. 
The lot on soaked corn ate 283 bushels 
and gained 1,632 pounds, while the lot 
on dry corn ate 290 bushels and gained 
only 1,468 pounds. The ones fed on 
soaked corn were in better condition than 
the others and sold for a better price. 
The margin in their favor was $25.50, 
which will much more than pay the cost 
of soaking and feeding the cows. 


Good 


Ricod is the trae foundation for good health, 
strong nerves, vigor and vitality. Good blood 
and good health are given by 


poy 


Be sure to get Heod’s.avd only. HOOD’S.: 














(Continued from April Number.) 

PARASITIC ENEMIES OF MIGRATORY 

Locusts. 

THE RED MITE. 
( Trombidium locustarum, Riley.) 

Early in the Spring of 1895 the full- 
grown red mites or loeust mites illus 
trated in Figs, 324 and 33, were found 
running about almost everywhere in 
fields and gardens. ‘These friendly 
mites, of a vivid scarlet color, and. with 
the peculiar gloss of silk, are well known 
to children, who are in the habit of call- 
ing them the “lucky spiders,” very 
likely from the German “ Glueckspin- 
nen,” because finding them in the early 
Spring is claimed to be a certain promise 
of a lucky day. And no wonder, be- 
cause they are only found running about 
on warm and dry Spring days, when all 
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st Means of Fighting it. 


BY OTTO LUGGER. 


Entomologist Minnesota Experiment 
Station. Bulletin No. 43. 


locusts. Large numbers of them were 
observed last Summer, not as often in 
their winged stage, however, as in their 
early larval stage inside the body of the 
locust. Yet many were seen buzzing 
around the wide-awake locusts, who 
seemed to know the threatening danger, 
as they would dodge the flies in the most 
ridiculous manner. But all dodging and 
kicking proved in most cases of no 
avail, as the persevering flies would 
usually succeed in fastening a white, 
elongated egg upon the neck of the hop- 
per or under its wings. The maggots 
hatching from such eggs eat their way 
into the body of the vicitim. Here they 
devour everything, frequently leaving, 
however, the vital organs untouched, as 
being, very likely, less tender than the 
fatty parts stored up for the formation 


nature is reviving from a long Winter’s, of future organs. If fully grown the 
‘ 


Fiz. 321—Trombidium locustarum —a, mature larva when about to leave the wing of a lecust; hb 
pupa: ¢ mule adult when just from the pupa; d, femsle—the natural sizes indicated to the 
rignt: e, pupal claw and thumb; f, pedal claws; g, one of the bur'ed hairs; h, the striations on 


the larvalskin. After Riley.) 

rest, when the bare and cold ground be- 
comes clothed in delicate green colors, 
and when the first flowers gladden the 
eyes. ‘The illustration (Fig. 524) shows 
the great difference that exists between 
the sexes. During the Spring the fe- 
males deposit from 800 to 400 very 
small, globular, orange-colored eggs, 
which are usually hidden in the sofl ata 
depth of one ti two inches; this is shown 
in Fig. 33, a, as well as an individual 
egg,c. These eggs soon give forth small 
orange-colored, six-legged and _ very 
active mites, ‘lig. 33, b, whose aim in 
life seems to -be»to find living food, to 
which they fasten themselyes. If they 
succeed in finding a locust they fasten 
themselves very securely to its. wings, or 
in case of a pupa:to its wing-pads, and 
almost invariably to their under side. 
Here they use their mouth-parts so dili- 
gently that their.bodies soon swell with 
the life-blood ofthe attacked host; their 
former long legs become. shorter and 
shorter in proportion and are soon almost 
invisible (Fig. 324, a). In this condi- 
tion they can, of course, no longer move 
about, and they look very much like a 
minute drop of blood, or as an egg, and 
are frequently mistaken for such. We 
can well imagine that a locust tinus in- 
fested by one or more of such rapid- 
growing mites must soon become dis- 
abled, or at least greatly weakened. To 
such Jocusts life is no longer a continuous 
round of pleasure, and they soon take a 
gloomy view of it, or refuse to join their 
festive brethren; they either congregate 
with similarly aticcted ones, and are 
thus found in large numbers upon fences, 
etc., or they drag about their enfeebled 
bodies separated from their relatives. 
When these mites fastened to locusts be- 
come fully growh they drop to the 
ground and hide for several weeks with- 
out taking any food. Gradually the 
pupal state is assumed, without going 
through a molt, as would be the case if 
mites were true insects. Inside this 
pupa, shown in Fig. 324, 5, the mature 
mite is formed. Breaking through the 
retaining pupal skin it appears as an 
eight-legged being, which passes the 
Winter in the ground. But the mite is 
not idle, excepting when the tempera- 
ture sinks below the freezing point. It 





feeds upon all sorts of soft food, and 





maggots force their way through the 
skin of their host and drop to the ground. 
Here they burrow in the earth, and, con- 
tracting into brown barrel-shaped pu- 
paria, they rest for awhile. 

Inside this puparium, composed of the 
old larval skin, the true pupa is formed, 
and later the winged fly, which breaks 
through the surrounding skins and 
crawls towards the light of day. Ina 
very short time it is able to use its wings 
and is ready to enjoy life after its own 
fashion. A locust harboring such a 
maggot, or several of them, is less active 


than others, and seems to look upon life | 


as a rather serious affair—in fact, to think 
ita real bore. Fishermen in search of 
bait catch such Janguid locusts much 
more readily than healthy ones, but 
find, in pulling away their wings or heads, 
a humane way that disciples of Isaac 
Walton have, nothing but an empty 
shell, by no means a tempting moxsel for 
a fish. 
infest locusts, 
FLESH-FLY, 
(Sarcophaga carnaria, Linn.), 
a well-known scavenger in Europe, 
Australia and America, is also found as a 
true parasite in many species of locusts. 
It, as well as its earlier stages, are illus- 
trated in Fig. 19. ‘This illustration will 
also show the shape, size and general ap- 
pearance of a true tachina-fly, which is 
quite similar to it. 
BEE-FLY. 
(Systachus oreas. ) 

During the Autumn of 1895 many 
fields, meadows aud pastures were in- 
spected to find eggs of the migratory 
species of locusts, and invariably the 
larvee of this fly were found in large 
numbers, showing that this friend of the 
farmer is doing good work. The adult 
fly is illustrated in Fig. 34, the larva in 
Fig. 35. The beautiful fly was frequently 
seen towards the middle of July; they 
were then employed in sipping honey 
with their very long proboscis from the 
various species of composite flowers. 
This proboscis can be used for other pur- 
poses than sipping nectar, as the writer 
found out, to his sorrow, when he at- 
tempted to catch some of them with his 
hand, and succeeded. Violent pain, a 
swollen finger, and added knowledge 


Fig. 33.— Trombidjum loeus'arum.--a, female with her batch of eggs (after Emerton); b. newly 
hatched larva, natural size indicated by the dot within the circle ; ¢, egg ; d. ¢, vacated egg-shells. 


(After Riley.) — 


whenever it Has ss to the eggs of 
locusts it greedil¥ cats them. In soil 
containing eggs of locusts large numbers 
of these mites congregate. ‘They creep 
into every hole in search of such eggs 
and thrive upon such rich food. 

Last Sumr many mites of this 
kind were found fastened to locusts, both 
of the native a ee migratory species. 
They have doubtless done much goed 
and will do more in 1896. The great 
advantage of plowing over all other 
remedies is also seen in regard to these 
red mites, as the plowing of fields in 
whieh eggs of locusts have been de- 
posited will destroy the young locusts 
hatching from them, but pot the mites, 
which can easily work their way towards 
the surface. Plowing destroys our 
enemies, but not our friends. 

TACHIN A-FLIES, 

These beneficial flies, already men- 

tioned, are generally of a gray color, and 
-of great assislance in killing 





was another result of the catch not bar- 
gained for. Early in August these flies 
were exceedingly numerous, hovering iv 
the air and keeping their wings in such 
rapid motion that they could not be dis- 
tinguished, but appeared like a haze 
surrounding the body of the insects; 
when disturbed the fly would dart away 
with wonderful speed, to remain again 
stationary in the air in another spot. 
These, bee-flies, although possessing a 
blackish-gray ground evlor, are so 
densely covered with pale yellow hairs 
that it is entirely hidden; this hair-is so 
long that the outline of the insect is.ob- 
gcured, and they resemble, on this ac- 
count, very small bumble-bees. 

The eggs and method of oviposition 
are not known. The larve are found 
among the egg-masses of the locusts; 
they have a curved body, swollen in 
front and tapering behind; their color 
is opaque white with tranelueent yellow- 
ish markings. The small dnd flattendd 
head (Fig. 35, 6 and c) is dark brown, 


Several species of tachina-flies | 


with broad, almost triangular jaws All 
the larye found durmg August and 
September, though varying greatly in 
size, possessed similar: forms, and all 
were almost unable to move. They 
were most frequently close to the egg 
pods, which in some cases were found 
empty. The young maggots must pos- 
sess a very different form and decidedly 
different habits than the adult larvee, 
otherwise the? would . be altogether tee 
slow and awkward to find the eggs of 
locusts. No pups were found and all 
the larvee kept in breeding-cages have 
neither moved Hor changed into pupze. 


BLISTER-BEETLES. 


Several species of blister-beetle or 
Spanish-flies occurred in large numbers 
throughout the infested region. In fact, 
some of them caused considerable dam- 


Fig. 31.—Systechus = —Female fiy. (After 


ey.) 
age to the potatoes, as will be mentioned 
in the article about potato-beetles. 
Many of these blister-beetles are known 


eggs of locusts. A very interesting re- 
port upon the peculiar life-histories of 
these beetles was published in the 
“First Annual Report of the United 
States Entomological Commission.” The 
following speeies ef these beetles were 
abundant: The ash-gray blister-beetle 
( Macrobasis unicolor, Kirby), the mar- 


gined blister-beetle (pieauta cinerea, 


Pennsylvanica, DeG.), and the red-head- 
ed blister-beetle (Epicauta  trichrus, 
Pall.). 

potatoes, beans and other cultivated 
character, in being our best friends by 


| checking an undue increase of noxious 
| speciesof locusts. ‘Bheir life-history may 


ses in loose ground, each female produc- 
ing from 400 to 500 eggs. In about 10 
days these eggs hatch, producing very 
active, long-legged larvee with 
heads and strong jaws, which run about 
searching everywhere for the eggs of 
locusts. If an egg-pod has been found, 
the larva forces its way into it and com- 
mences to devour an egg; if two larve 
have found the same prize a mortal 
combat .takes place, lasting until a 
| single larva remains as sole owner of 
this store of food. As soon as one or 
two eggs have bee: consumed the larva 
throws off its skin, and reappears in a 
very different shape, being now white, 
soft, and possessing only small legs. In 
the course of another week a second 
molt takes place, disclosing a larva with 
rudimentary mouth-parts and legs, and 
of a very clumsy aspect. Soon another 
molt takes place, but only slight changes 
are seen in this form of the larva. It 
soon eats the remaining eggs in the pod, 
and leaving it, burrows in the soil, 
where it forms a smooth cavity, within 
which it rests. Soon it splits its skin 
again, disclosing now quite rudimentary, 


Fig. 35.—Systeechus oreas —a, larva; b. head frem 
sine; ¢, head from front; d, preanal spiracle, 
(After Riley.) 

tuberculous mcuth-parts and legs; the 

semi-pupa thus formed is rigid and of a 
deeper yellow color. It hibernates in 

this condition. In Spring the skin is 
again torn open, and a larva appears 
looking like that of the second shape, 
| but smaller and whiter; it is quite 
| active, but does not seem to require any 
food. It changes into a true pupa, and 
eventually into a winged beetle. 


OTHER ENEMIES OF 





LOCUSTS, 


A large number of carnivorous in- 
secis assist us in reducing the number 
of locusts, either by eating the lo- 
custs themselves or their eggs. Such 
beetles as ground-beetles devour a large 
number of the still young locusts, and 
if at all numerous, assist the farmers 
materially. Soldier-beetles and _light- 
ning-beetles, both as adult carnivorous in- 
sects and as larve, also assist in this 
good work. Robber-flies carry off many 
of the smaller and frantically kicking 


store their nests with paralyzed locusts, 
and even ants are said to eat not only 
the dead locusts but young and healthy 
ones as well. 

Many specimens of the peculiar hair- 
snake were found during August in wet 
places and along the rivers and crecks. 
These peculiar worms are well known to 
be internal parasites of insects, but 
chiefly of locusts. 

Birds are of course not slow in mak- 
ing good use of loeusts as food for them- 
selves and their young. Nearly every 
species of bird, even granivorous kinds, 
seem to enjoy a dish of fat and tender 
locusts. Some kinds of birds are especi- 
ally fond of these insects and devour 
large numbers of them. 

Other animals also cat iocusts, and 
the presence of that odoriferous aniinal, 
the skunk, was often perceived by the 
nose, but no especial efforts were made 
to aetually watch the animal eating the 
insects, Shrews were numerous and 
actively at work eaitng locusts of all 
sizes, and even the otherwise destructive 
gophers were found to cat sue inseets. 
Of course ‘vadls, suaxes aind-turtles are 


also fond of this iood. ’ 





to feed in their early stages upon the | 


Forst.), the black blister-beetle (picauta | 
All these beetles, frequently | 
best known as being very injurious to | 


plants, surely have one great redeeming | 


be summed up in a few words: They de- | 
posit, from July to October, their orange | 
or yellow-colored eggs in irregular mas- | 


large | 


hoppers ; large and small digger-wasps\ 
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RAISING TURKEYS, 





pondent in Th 

the following 

turkeys: 
desirable to 


cir own nests, 


| to 
ld be shaped 
commences 


“cover over her to keep off 
The first consideration then 
te sure to dust the hen 


with a good 
rencing to sit. 


: and work the powder down 
athers by hand, 
er again, so as to kill all the 
A day before she is due 
epeat the operation, 
io lice, especially on the head 


en the flight 


ther it be tur 
s look out for 
t every turkey, 


rop or two of lard or castor oil 
ul, under the wings, and around 
tepeat once a week, 
ch, or it will hurt the turkey. 
, to take care of the little fel- 
we should proceed as follows: 
iy coop, and have a board bot- 
it little smaller than the coop, 


bal) 





BRONZE 


op will just clear it when down. 


rning clean this 


se sand if possible. The ground 
y damp during the early Spring 
and dampness is fatal to young 
, especially when cooped. Build a 


. either of 12- 


wise, or use 12-inch wire netting 

inch mesh, The turkeys should 
ned tothe coop and pen for about 
*, when the boards can be re- 


and only used 
seventh day o 


r days and let the hen ard brood 
be sure to get them back at 
| do not let them out until the 


li the grass, 


HOw 


cd about the saime as for chickens, 


nee when the ‘tu 
Rolled 
days, and theh 

A little chop 
eneficial, Milk 


ts old. 


ik curd is excellent. 


fed 


be 


Do not keep feed 


¢. It is worse than folly. What 
iwe think of a farmer who would 
rn and_ hay before his horses all 


” 


me? It would soon ruin them and 
‘do the same for 
¢ carefully look the turkeys over, 
it any look droopy, examine for lice, 
t the same time give each ailing one 
‘of whole black pepper. 


grit and one of 


all the time and add ground bone 
soft scalded feed after they are 


The feed 


k old, 





N \RRAGANSEIT TURKEY. 

e as for chickens, only give the 
curd once or twice a day, at the 
us and afternoon feeding time:* 


\s we stated above, 
«s-you-please plan when a turkey 
'- used and the weather is mild, or 
We have had turkeys 
out a particle of feed or 


om us, aud’ the. young toms have 
d 20 pounds asinine Thanks- 


June 1, 
thus, with 


| Advice on the Care and Rais- 
ing of Poults. 


‘steal’ them; only these 


lere is where the lice delight | 


TURKEY. 


TO.FE 


the same as chickens. 
every two hours for 
vs feed on a clean 
iil eat up clean in about 10 min- 
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A FREQUENT MISTAKE. 

“ A costly mistake is often made by 
people selling all the large, early-hatched 
birds because they will bring more, for- 
getting, apparently, that next year’s 
hatches depend on this year’s stock. 
The best ig none too good, and avoid in- 
breeding as you would the roup. ‘Two- 
year-old hens mated with yearling tom 
will give stronger chicks than will years 
ling hens, even if mated with two-year- 
old toms. In fact, turkeys three and- 
four years old will give good results as 
breeders, but they will not lay as many 
eggs as yearling hens. One reason for 
this is that old turkeys get fat more 
readily than young ones, and fatness 
will decrease the number of eggs every 
time. Keep them in good, healthy con- 








e Fanciers’ Ga- 
yractical advice 


set the turkey 
then they can 





up, and, after 
to sit, erect a 


insect powder 
Hold her up 


After 10 


BLACK TURKEY. 


Be sure 
dition and in moderate flesh. Turkeys 
will not stand confinement. They are 
an American bird, and as such love 
liberty. They dearly love the turnip 
patch and cabbage patch; otherwise, 
they will do Fittle harm, and they will 
destroy an amazing lot of injurious in- 
sects during a season. It is the usual 
custom to have one tom with seven hens, 
but if the tom is vigorous, he will mate 
with 12 hens. In fact, that is the usual 
number of turkey hens to a tom on our 
farm. We find the eggs very fertile 
with such mating. 

“We do not claim that turkeys will 
always do the best if allowed to take care 
of themselves. Many things should be 
taken into consideration. If hawks or 
other destroyers are about them, we 
should be very watchful. Stch practice 
will not do early in the season,and even 
later it is best to teach the hen and brood 
to come up to the barn at night, thus 
gaining a good supper of whole wheat, 
and, if not off too early, a breakfast of 
the same will hasten maturity. 

WHAT TO DO AT FIRST. 

“Tet us go over the ground again 
for these early hatches. 
roomy and dry, with a board floor. 
Keep the floor well sanded, and build 
a small yard in front of coop by stand- 
ing up boards, so the little fellows can 
be confined for the first week. As the 
hen hatches remove part of the turks as 
they dry off, and occasionally remove 
the shells, for they are apt to slip over 
an unhatched egg and thus kill the 
chiek. If the hen is wild or very cross 
it is best to leave her severely alone. 
After all are hatched, and about 24 or 
36 hours oid, remove all to the coop 


feathers on the 


keys or hens. 
lice, and when 
or, if preferred, 


Do not 


off, and re-sand 


inch boards set 


on damp days. 
pen the coop on 


ED. 


rkevs are about 
oatmeal for the 
stale bread can 
ped onion daily 
is a good drink, 
In fact, they 





OCELLATED TURKEY. 


and feed the hen first, then. encourage 
the little ones to pick up small pieces of 
hard-boiled egg crumbled for them, but 
only feed the egg clear the first day; 
after that time feed it mixed thoroughly 
with twice the amount of bread crumbs, 
or feed as stated above. Discard the 
egg after the third day and give oatmeal 
and bread crumbs every two or three 
hours, and only what. they will eat up 
in about five minutes. 

Keep.the hen, well fed with wheat, 
corn, etc.. The breatl crust can be 
soaked in milk and squeezed dry before 
feeding. Give milk to drink, and if a 
saucer is used place a heavy board 
partly over.it to prevent suicide. Give 
milk curd frequently, for it is excellent 
for them.. If the weather is damp mix, 
once a day, a little pepper in their food. 

«“ When the turks reach the advanced 
age of one month, then cracked corn 
and whole wheat should be given at 
night, and,.as they grow the corn and 
wheat, especially wheat, ean be increased 
until it composes their whole ration. 
After they reach a week or two of age, 
then.“on pleasant days, the turkey hen 
may be liberated; but at this time we 
should he careful to let her roam only in 
the direction we wish her to go, for if 
taught this lesson at the start, she will 
usually follow the same path during the 
remainder of the season. Befor the tur- 
keys become full feathered we should 
keep our eye on the weather, and if a 
storm threatens, gather all in their coop 
or prepare-to bury the dead. Turkeys 
Leannot stand a wetting until they-are 
.full feathered, when they can be trusted 
to look.out for themselves. Keep ever- 
lastingly at. the lice, for they are more 
to be feared than all else combined. We 


the first month. 
board and what 


before them all 


péultry. Each 


Keep a 


charcoal before 


may be scalded 


we recommend 












Have the coop | 


cannot raise.a crop of lice and a crop of 
turkeys at the same time. lice and 
will cause a turkey famine 


. 
Sy ee 


iam 
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Care of Chicks. 
If the hens have a free range the 
chicks may be allowed to run at large 
after the first few weeks, but they should 
be kept in the coops until the middle of 
the forenoon. It is well to remember 
that a limp and apparently lifeless chick 
which has been caught in a sudden 
shower may often be warmed back to 
life by placing it near the fire. A hen 
running at large wifl raise her brood 
with less feeding than one confined in a 
small lot, but the chances are that she 
will lose more of them. Not only are 
they caught by hawks, but there are 
other dangetS which beset them. Most 
provoking of all is to have your neigh- 
bor’s cat dine off chicken daily while 
you wonder how Biddie manages to lose 
one or two chickens every day. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
coops as well as the feeding and drinking 
vessels must be kept clean. Filth breeds 
disease always avd everywhere. The 
mites, which are so annoying, especially 
in warm weather, soon infest an unclean 
coop. 

The first two or three weeks they will 
need to be fed about five times daily. 
“ Little and often” is a good rule to fol- 
low in feeding. Cornbread made by mix- 
ing the meal into a batter with using twice 
as much soda as if for the table. This 
quantity of soda will make the dread 
crumble readily. If the skim milk is 
not fed to the calves or pigs it can be 
given to the chickens to drink. 

As soon as the ehicks are old enough 
to eat wheat, give all they will eat for 
the last feed at night. Cracked corn 
may alternate with the wheat, and at a 
later period whole corn. 

To sum up in a singlesentence: Feed 
and water often; keep dry and clean. 


Uniformity: 

It is desirable that the hens lay large 
eggs, and while some breeds lay larger 
eggs than the average, yet there are 
individual hens of all breeds that excel 
in that respect if the conditions are 
favorable. What is meant by large 
eggs is not such as may be of abnormal 
size, or approaching those which contain 





double yolks, as only the hens that are 
overfat lay double-yolked eggs, but eggs 
of an average size and uniform in ap- 
pearance. When the eggs are uniform 
they present a more attractive appear- 
ance in market, and bring better prices. 
When pullets are just beginning to lay 
| it is more usual for the eggs to be small 
than of average size, and the same thing 
happens to both hens and pullets when 
they are near the end of their laying 
period, especially when about to moult. 
The feed, also, has something to do with 
the matter, as it has been noticed that 
hens which are weil fed and receive a 
liberal allowance of corn lity latger éres 
than do those which receive a less quan- 
tity of grain, but there is no uniformity 
in the size of eggs from a whole flock, 
as the hens diifer. Even two sisters 
may lay eggs entirely unlike in every 
respect. 


‘hei 
Scalding the Food. 

Tt is an advantage to scald the ground 
grain before feeding it to chicks that are 
| to be made fat for market. It is usually 
| done by taking a mixture of ground 
| wheat, corn, and oats, to which is addod 
| linseed meal and ground meal, the whole 
being well mixed in a tub, and the boil- 
ing water turned on, stirring well during 
the adding of the water, until the whole 
is a stiff dough (not wet). 
done at night, and in the morning the 
mass will be softened and easily digested. 
Do not keep any portion over until the 
next day, as it may become sour, but 
feed each day’s mess the day it is pre- 
pared. 








Crossing for Early Pullets. 

When the large breeds cannot be 
hatched in time to grow and mature be- 
fore November, resort is had to crossing 
with a male of some early-maturing 
breed in order to gain time that may 
have been lost in the early portion of 
the season. Brahma, Cochin, Langshan, 
and Plymouth Rock hens are then 


Minorca breeds, and the pullets prove 
good layers. 


Against the Beef Trust. 

At the request of Gen. John C. Black, 
United States District Attorney at Chi- 
eago, Judge Grosscup_will soon issue an 
order for the convening of a grand jury 
in the Federal Court on May 11, when 
the evidence gathered against the alleged 
“ beef trust” of Armour &Co.; Swift & 
Co., and Nelson Morris &~Co. will be 
presented to the grand jury. 








Making Rain in India. 

A rainmaker in India has an appara- 
tus consisting of a rocket.capable of 
rising to the hight of a mile, containing 
a reservoir of ether. In its descent it 
opens a parachuet, which causes it to 
come down slowly. The ether is thrown 
out in fine spray, and. its .absorption of 
heat is said to lower the. temperature 
about it sufficiently to condense the 
vapor and produce a limited shower. 





The Rabbit Plague in Australia. 

Australia has found it impossible to 
abate the rabbit plague. . In New South 
Wales alone 7,000,000 acres of land 
have been ahandoned. and £1,000,000 
spent. The only plan that has any 
good effect is wire netting, and. of this 
15,000 miles have been used. 
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Beecham’s pills for ¢onsti- 
pation 10¢ and 25%. - Get the 





go by it. 
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Let this be | 


mated with males of the Leghorn or | 


book at your druggist's and | 


| natura 
| which he terms .@.°“ glossometer,” 


After Threé: Years, 8. D. 


His Professional Advice to His Fellow- 


CHEWED A TON. 





Robey, M..D., Reports 
His Cure. 





Sufferers: ‘“‘ Take’No-To-Bac and 
Be Yourself Again.” 





You are a tobacco 
user ? 

Why???? 

Can’t give any 
good reason, except 
that ‘‘I—I-——Oh, I 
learned when I was 
a kid.” 

The world moves, 
science evolutes, and 
is it not reasonable 
that a cure should 
be discovered for the 
tobacco habit? 
There is one—only one—No-To-Bac—and it 
is absolutely guaranteed. Thousands have 
been cured, and millions will be. if they only 
know how munch. good it will do for them. 
Is your condition any worse than Doctor 
Robey’s? He was cured long ago, and writes 
under late date as follows : 

THIRTY POUNDS HEAVIER NOW. 
“SiGe, ILu., September 23d, 1895. 

“Gentlemen: I write you a note in praise 
of No-To-Bac, which I took nearly three 
years ago. I had been using tobacco nearly 
50 years. The habit had grown on me to 
such an extent that it required a pound every 
ten days. It so affected my nervous system 
that I could not sleep, had no appetite and 
was used up generally. On the 19th day of 
January, 93, 1 commenced the use of No-To- 
Bae and gained 15 pounds the first month. 
No-To-Bac entirely destroyed my desire for 
tobacco, and I have not tasted the vile weed 
since. I am now .30 pounds heavier than 
when I used tobacco, and I would like to say 
to every one who use3 tobacco, ‘take No-To- 
Bac, and be yourself again.’ 

** Very respectfully yours, 

“L. D. ROBEY, M. D.” 

Are you a sufferer from disease that you 
lonz to cure, and all the time using tobacco? 
No-To-Bac is sold by vour own druggist under 
absolute guarantee of cure. Start your new 
manhood to-day. Get our booklet ‘* Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.” 
Written guarantee of cure and free sample 
mailed for the asking. AcCdress The Sterling 
Remedy Co., Chicago or New York. 








THE APIARY. 
Humini 28. 
a 
The medical journals are recommend- 

ing a paste of pulverized ipecacuanha 

as a local application for bee stings. 

It is announeed: that a French 
list has inivenfed an instrument 
for 
measuring the tomgues of bees. 

naproeecillinaaliietinies 
The Work of Bees. 

A writer in the Revue des Sciences 
Naturelles makesthe} following caleula- 
tions in regard te the: work done by the 
honey bee: Wien the weather is 


fine, a worker cah ‘visit from 40-to 80 | 


flowers in six -or"40'¢ripsand collect a 
grain-of nectar: ) Hit visits 200 or 400 
flowers, it will ‘gather five grains. 
Under favorable eircumstances, it will 
take a fortnight to obtain 15 grains. It 
would, therefore, take it several years 
to manufacture a pound of honey, which 
will fill about 3,000 cells. A hive con- 
tains from 20,000 to 50,000 bees, half 
of which prepare the honey, the other 
half attending to the wants of the hive 
and the family. On afine day, 16,000 
or 20,000 individuals will, in six or 10 


| 


Combing 
ings 


THE MARKETS. 


Produce. 


New York, April 28—Butter—There was a 
fair demand for State dairy half tubs. Welsh 
tubs are rather firm. Fresh creamery isin very 
good demand. We quote: 

State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fresh, 
Re Ro vicki ec siuéannin ocas Tenis - 13 a 133 

elsh tubs, fresh, choica. per pound... ja 13 
Eastern creamery, fresh, fancy, per 





six to eight mont 


wens Cb00 0 SESE Cecnse ebsicckedned peut es 15 on wools have 
estern creamery, fresh, fancy, per 
OT 0h 05 08505 Kniss onsees acdinessints lé4ja 15 
Western creamery, fresh, choice, per 1, 
UE int ta0bennccags sacks /Ctaan une - 13ja 14 | 2,2 
Western creamery, Summer make, per 
IEEE taht thavenddeghtetedstttitnediheves 9all 
estern factory, fresh, choice, per 
Gs 5 * ewtnidb ccs tnscce seticcise Edeocsd oo al0 | are as follows 


Beans and Peas—There is a good demand for 
marrows and red kidneys forexport. Pea beans 
We quote: 


southern 12 month 


3. 
are searce and firmer. months 






Beans, marrow, choice ............. ° a$l 3 

I i MT <cnccuiwoscddpbees be. ween all5 

Beans, medium, choice ..........000+ sees alli 

Beans, red kidney, choice...... $1 Ga .... 

Beans, white kidney, choice......... ..-. a 130 | supers, 23a24; 
Beans, black turtle soup ..........6. ees al | extra, dlaa2. 
a Sy Re eR al2% For Territor 
Beans, hima, California Simishincedaeé, tune al®® | demand. Staple 
SPUD ORR, BN ri ian 555 4ss ccnces cscs 7 au Ti 

CCS BOR, WRB icdns cc0ccccccces voce 7a 72 

Green peas, Scotch, bags ..........++ 7Ma «= 


Dried Fruits and Nuts- Evaporated apples 
have been quite slow, but there was a slight 
improvement to-deuy. Sun-dried apples are 
quite cusy, and poor qualities are neglected. 
Cherries ure easy. Blackberries are steady. 
Raspberries have declined in price. Peaches 
are dull. California prunes are easier. Apri- 


good demand and 


Texas wools are very 
ure. Values are very low. 
28 for fine and 25a27 for medium Fall wools; 
in Spring wools, fine, 2 months’ growth, clean, 
$3035: and for six to eight months’ growth 32a 
33; medium of year’s growth is worte 32, and 
n reported as sold in 
considerable bulk, but the prices are lower. 
We quote prices, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 
a No. 2, 30a31; Valley No. 1, 3la32, and No. 


38a35 


edly in buyer's favor. 
basis, Montana fine, $4a36; fine medium, 33a34; 
medium, 3la32; Wyoming and Utah fine, 33a25; 
fine medium, Wak; med 

Australian wools continue fairly active witha 


and delaine wools are 
have shown a sampling trade. 
show more demand and are heid with some 
firmness. Delaines are slow and unchanged. 
We quote this weck Ohio delaine, Zia22; Michi- 
an, 19a20; unwasned quarter-blood combings, 
Tals; and three-eights, 17al8; weshed comb- 
joeewe quote at2ia22 for No. 1, and 21a23, for 
a. 


We 


hs’ growth, 


s, and 


We 


ium, 30. 


Steady value. 


uiet, but 


Unwashed comb- 


uiet and without feat- 


quote clean, 


California wools show very Hitle demand, 
with prices unchanged. The new wool arrived 
does not attract attention, Scoured quotations 
for northern free. 12 

months, and 22a34 for eight months; S2a34 for 
for six and eight 
Fall wools are quoted at 27a28 tor 
free and 25a27 for defective. 
Pulled wools are generally quiet and weaker. 
Bs, particularly, meet a very quiet demand. 
We quote on a scoured basis as follows: Fine 
A, 34036; A supers, 30a32; B supers, 26a28: C 
fine combing, 22a33; 


western 


wools there is a more active 
wools continue stronger t 
other grades, but prices are very weak. T! 
general run of quotations are lower and decid- 
quote scou 


han 
The 


Considerable 


wool is going abroad to be sold in the London 
market, which at this time is higher than 


. . ie - y in Boston. Manufacturers show much interest 
+ age not active. Peanuts are firmer. We in Australian wools and fair prices are paid. 
Apples renowned. oh Carpet wools are quiet and hardly as strong. 
tent evaporated, choice, per Sia St We quote the selling prices of the market for 
Cherriés, per pound............ 00008 9a 10 leading descriptions as follows: E 
Blackberries, per pound............ Sia 6 : Cents. 
Raspberries, evaporated, per pound ..& 18 | Ohioand Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... 2a2lt 
Huckleberries, per pound .......... 6a 7 | Ohioand Pennsylvania X............ -- 17 al8 
Prunes, California, 40 to 50 pound Ohio and Pennsylvania XX..........--00+ 18 a.. 
WOON, WOE WORE c 6600 85 cnscccese ofl 64 | Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. 19 a20 
Prunes, California, 70 to 80 pound Michigan x pecetusespe Gagweetee babes snneeh 16al6+ 
boxes, per pound..........0.ccecee dia 5 Michigan OG Dindadide vcctpe Sé40ne eevee beoce Ee a2v 
Prunes, Caiifornia, 80 to 90 pound Combing No. }.......ceeeeeeeeeee eeeee eeeee 21 azz 
ed, ar arr  ' 4+ Combing Pes Ras ccaccctsd vebons ocecdsriereste zt az 
Apricots, California, per Ib......... Wai 123 | Kentucky and Ind. }-blood combing..... 17 al8 
reuches, Caiifornia, pecled, per Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing...... 17 al8 
itniakscoiid aeatescastukes lla 15 Missouri }-blood combing...........+e0e00+ 17 als 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per Missouri f-blood combing..........+.eeeees 17 al8 
REPT ET 4a v4 Delaine, Ohio ANE......0cccccccscccecccccess 21 a22 
Peaches, sun-dried, peeled, per Delaine, Michigan fine .........00.0 cere eeee 19 a20 
DED aiit ck. adichk« abetee hedsmsnaee 5a GE | Montana fine 2... ccc cccceevccccccvecescecs . all 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelied, per Jb.. Sia 5s | Montana medium......csee ceeeee ceeee coos 9 al3 
, ar qe aa" ti WYOMING TNE... ce ceceeeceeeesenenene renee » Talz 
¥ges—The market for eggs was in an unsatis- | Wyoming medium...........0.eeeeeeeeeeees 8 al4 
fsctory condition to-day. Receipts continue to | Kans:rs and Nebraska fine......-..eeeeeeee 8 ald 
be heavy. We quote: Kansas and Nebraska medium...........- 8 all 
Western,‘choice, per dozen.......+. BOR SR FONE cassis icacenccsatascessees re Tal&e 
Southern, choice, per dozen......++ la Texasspring medium, 12 mos........++++++ 9nl2z 
Duck eggs, Bultimore, per dozen... lv a Texas spring fine, 12 MOS.......-..eeeee eens 2 al 
— —_— Texas spring tine, 6tO8 MOS ....... e sees a 
Fresh Fruits—The supply of apples is not | ,.-““" SP: " 
large, and there isa fair < einand for choice red agen fen medium, 6 to 8 Mos........+- : - 
frul. We quote: Kenjucky }-blood clothing........ .++++++ 16 al7 
App'cs, Baldwin, per barrel......$2 50 a$3 2 | Kentucky f-blood clothing..............++ 16 al? 
Apples, Kuss-t, Golden, per barrel, 2 00 a 2 50 Unwashed fine Oh ll al4 


Apples, Russet, Roxbury, per bar- 
BOD oe cccccccoseccevecccscccsescces 2 eM SO 
Strawberries, Florida, open crates, 


Unmerchantable ¢ 









Unmerchantable Michigan. 
Lambs super puiled 


io and Michigan 
dhio ee 








eee eee eeeee eee 







refrigesator car, prime, per quart, 16a 18 Su pOP PUN cckec ckceds 6CCE C6 0be cccccecces 14 al7 
Strawberries, Florida, open crates, DRGE OD DUES nduin so dadp Seadwesees cenceoeess 13 al6 
ordinary to good, per quart...... a CSTCTN SUPCE... cose ccccccvuveceseccecsesece ~ al 
li good, | 1 8 14 | W t 12 al6 
*olifor : - € ¢ 
Poultry and Game.—The market for live poul- p< ving Pere Stage renee ehenaene 2 = 
try wus general. y very quiet to-day. We quote: CIPO Ba bt 0.066 000 000060 00s cececcesces 8 al2 
LIVE POULTRY. Oren FANCY. . ogee ccesccccccese eoscccseve 10 al2 
ye ee , i Oregon fine VALCY «2.0... ee ceee ceeeee veces 9 ald 
Geese, Western, per pair. ...-+-+++++. Oregon medium valley........eeeeeeeeeeees 12 al4 
yee a” ne gy PCr PAIL... --ceeceees Montevideo 14 ald 
Yucks, Western, per pair............ Mtevided .......... Joe eevececccceccsscecens 14 al: 
Ducks, Southern, per prir....... Australian, Pr AA maa yee Qe nage aa 4 = 
ae ee ee eee New Zealand clothing...........ceeeeeeeees 20 a2l 
Fowls, near by, per pound... ee * 9 oD. 
Serine totale coo ars a. ’ cross-bred fine:..........006 22 a24 
Fowls, Western, per pound....... .. .. Cape 14 al? 
Roosters, old, per pound .........e06 «+ gp slat phate gage ee te eee ee ¢ 
Turkeys, mixed. per pound.......... .. Carpet wools, ghee. Deseenaébenast mhenebaes 2 - 
Vegetables—O!d potatoes are very duil and ri = CHIMR. .cccccccccccceseccccece 8 al3 
irregular. New potatoes are rather scarce, and = QOTEOVE ccccccccsceccccccecs 11 al2 
priceshave advanced and are quite firm. Sweet - - DOMBEOE «ccc s cccccccccoccees Il ald 
potatoes are dull. Cabbage is in light supply <5 8 Donskoi combing ........ - 15 al7 
wndin fairly good demand. Old domestic on- = - BERGe TGR 6.000600, cccccveese 9 all 
ions are dull and dragging. We quote: si ~ ek eon aeGiaetsssesbasinn - als 
> : * COTRORRT c0c0sccseves covess 0 al6 
Potatoes, Maine. Houlton Rose, per “ “ > tabagacsar ve 
double-head barrel......cccccccccccs $1 00 a$l 25 ‘ FR carscccsversocere 10 all 
Yams, Southern, per barrel ......+++ 150a 250) PrmADELPHIA, April 27.—The market de- 
Cabbages, Charleston, per barrel cad mandiswery slow. Medium wools have had a 
a ga ee — poate ~ 75 a3 00 | little inquiry, but to no important degree. 
clery, large, Tuncy, per dozen There is still some talk and interest in forcign 
SEAIKS a eese eee see essssesces cere eesees » 2 8 10 | shipments of wool, and wool has been sent 
Bects. Charleston, per 100 bunches. 2 50 a 4 50! abroad. The low values of domestic wool were 
Sundries. We quote: expected to excite interest among buyers, but 
Beeswax, per. pound 30 31 mreadeny: 
CES Wt » 0 TL cccccscccscceccce a 
Honey, State, buckwheat, in comb, New York, Abrii 27.—The market reports 
ee eee o Svees poe ceeeee pe teeeee eens 7a 8 | upon the Lo erg or show a gaetinnet 
oney, State, white clover, ex- active market in all directions, with most o 
Fe age: per Fae HR she Seammitbes von . 5a 6 | the business rccomplished paying been done = 
oucy, State; buckwheat, extracted, forcigit ‘grades, the ' parcels’ of domestic evi- 
OW WOME 556005 4600 so sath comrennel 4a Ai | dentixlackiug- in attrattiom ‘Holders of every 
Hottey, .Catiforn comb, per description of stock have been willing to ne- 
DOA. eyo sohidevarmie qddbpc cebu Vecense 10a 12 — onan easy Darts; ver ho pont efforts 
oney, per lave been made to realize. Lots sold have run 
— - ae 5a 6 to small parcels oF particular gy eggs 
oney, Southern, extracted, per to the wants of manufacturers. The goods 
MANO oo 6ocecnccccees scccccseseececce 4,a 55 | market shows no marked improvement except 
Maple sugar, per pound .........66+ 7a 8 | in dress goods, und many of the week's takings 
Maple sirup, per gallon .T......eeeeee 40a 60 ante Nowe grades particularly adapted to these 
. abrics 
Live Stock. : , 
New Yor«, April 29.—Beeves—active; 10e. Grain. 


higher generally; native steers, poor to prime, 
3.8024 50; staes and oxen, !.50a3.95; bulls, 3 Iba 


x range of prices: 
3 60; dry cows, 135a3 20; European cables quote ra - 





trips, be able to explore from 300,000 
to 1,000,000 flowers; say, several hun- 
dred thousand plants. Again, the locality 
must be favorable for the preparation 


| of the honey, and the ptants that pro- 
| duce the most nectar must flourish near 


the hive. A hive inhabited by 30,000 
bees may, therefore, under favorable 
conditions, receive ‘about two pounds of 
honey a day. = 


Spraying Fruit Trees. 


The benefits to be derived from Spraying 
Fruit Trees isnow so well known that tens of 
thousands of furmers and fruit growers ure 
looking for a good spray pump. Itis difficult 
to determine which of the many pumps adver- 
tised is best, as all pumps look well on paper 


| There is no safer way than to take the advice 


of our leading State Entomologists and lirge 
fruit growers, and profit by their experience. 
First they teil usthat brass is the only material 
that will withstand the action of chemicals 
used in spraying. You shouid therefore buy 
anall-brass pump, as cast iron soon rusts, cor- 
rodes or breaks and becomes’ worthless. 
Second, they tell us that the pump should be 
fitted with fine spray nozzles and a good quality 
of hose. ‘Third, thatthe pump shoutd be easy to 
operate. Fourth, that it should have a reliable 
automatic mixer. Fifth, that it should have 
expansion valyes, and Sixth, (we add), the 
manufacturer shenid guarantee satisfaction. 
lf they willnotdo this you are buying “acat 
ina bag.”” VW give8 us pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our reag@ers to the spray pumps 
manufactured by thy P. C. Lewis Mfr. Co, of 
Catskill, N. ‘¥Y. We.beleve their pumps fully 
meet all the requireménts, as'they are made en- 
tircly of brass Tfi@ hose is guaranteed to stand 
pressure Of 0 pounds” They furnish either 
the fine geaddating Bpray nozzle or Vermorel 
nozzle. Thelrpu wre equipped with reliable 
automatic mixers nd Ox pansion valves. They 
warrant all pumps.for three yeurs and guar- 
antee that cach pump-seild shall give absolute 
satisfaction or money refunded, and they are 
endorse i by the leading entomologists of the 
U.S. We would saggest that parties interested 
in spraying write m for their illustrated 
catalorue and ful tgeatise on spraying, which 
will be sent free. 
a west 


| 
| 
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American steers at %al10}, dressed weight; re- ‘ Open. High. 
frigerator beer at stort WHEAT 
Calves—active; good? to prime firmer: com- ° : a 
mon to melium, 4a$ higher; veals, poor to | SOE cmeeyppessreaness brig bred 
choic. 36004. 75. Vievceececsecseecee 
Sheepsnd Lambs—active: sheep and medium | CORN— 
lambs stronger; heavy lambs selling freely, | May......sccescecees 293 » 20% 
but hardiy chigher; unshorn sheep, poor to | July.....ecccscescess SUF wt 
prime, 4.25u440; clipped do, poor to prime, 3a4; 
unshorn lambs, ordinary to choice. 5.405,72; clip- OATS— 
ped lambs, common to chcice, 4.75a5.372. MAF so cccsecicvecreses 184 18} 
CuicaGgo, April 29.—Cattlc—For the first time | July...-.eccceseeeees 19} 19} 
this week there is a good supply. There isa PORK— . 
good demand for desirable cattle of medium ° 
und light weights at Monday's sdvance, but | Ma&y--+eeesseeeeeee 8.°5 8.17 
heavy beeves were extremel¥ slow and hard to | JUlY---+- 8. 8.3 
sellatr mationest 10c. per 160 pounds. Common | LARD— 
to strictly choice steers were in demand at 3.i0a , ” ’ 
4.0, with the bulk of the sales at 3751400, The p= As ROLE Ls ee re $2 
range of prices was unusually nurrow. Choice sl nea neces male . ? 
little yearlings sold at 4.00. Buyers were here | RIBS— 
from Eastern and Western points looking for 4.07 4.07 
stockers and feeders, and as the offerings were Jul 4.22 4.22 
limited prices were stronger, with sales of = Pd 
choice feeding steers nveraging 1075 and 1,125 
pounds at3.'a3 9; cows and heicers were nective Cotton. 


at stendy prices, with sales at 1.60a3.85, the bulk 
bringing ~.24a38 25. Calves continued active at 
3.00a4.75 for common to really choice, and the 


Cnicaao, April 29.—The following shows the 


Low. Close. 


62 2 
63} (34 
28% 28) 
30} 304 
18} 18} 
194 194 
8.00 8.05 
2 8.25 
4.67 4.67 
4.80 4.82 
4.00 4.00 
4.15 4.17 


New York, April 29.—The following shows 
the range of prices: 


best lots. sold rendily at the top price. Bulls Op’g. High. Low. Close. 

sold slowly, and Texus cattle were fuirly active | May..........- . 7.89 7.90 7.86 7.87 

and unchanwed. SUMO s civedeckis 7.91 7.91 7.88 7.89 
Hogs— Although thedemand wasagain active, | July ........+++ V87 =, 7.88 7.84 7.85 

peices for heavy —- pamees a further decline | August ........ 7.86 7.87 7.83 7.84 

of about 2tase. Sales of common to choice 

heavy rang¢d at 3.1003.45; choice medium The cotton market opened at a loss of 1n3 


weights selling at 3.55, and prime mixed at 3.65, 
while light seld at 550a3.75 Hog sales were 
largely at 3,445.45, droves averaging over 300 
pounds being numerous 

Sheep—The hirger part of the offerings sold 
quite satisfactorily in spite of the big run, and 
even common kinds were-hardly any lower. 
Common to choice sheep so'd at 2 2503.75, sales 


English spinners. 


lal} points lower. 


points, further declined a point, but 
reuched and closed steady at about the opening 
figures, after a featureless session, 
ness was largely the result of unsatisfactory 
cables which reflected inactivity on the part of 


later 
The weak- 


Futures at Liverpool were 


a 


There was an absence of 
manipulation and crop advices were bearish, 





being chiefiy at 3 00a3.60, with westerns selling 
largely at 3.40a3 60, Lambs sold at 3.25a4 80, few 
going below 400, 


Wool. 


Bostor, April 27.—The wool market has 
been shown some interest by manufacturers, 
and in some instances has resulted in an increase 
in business in individual c ises where low prices 
and good terms could te made. Yet the gen- 
eral tone is very_ unsatisfactory, and a few 
larger than usual forced transactions give little 
encouragement with wool at even lower figures. 

For Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the de- 
mand continues quiet, with the market hardly 
as strong. We quotein this market Ohio X 17a 
18; Obio XX, 19; Ohio XX and above, 19a2), and 
No. 1, 20a2h. 

Michigan wools continue quiet without 
change. Unless for an exceptional lot, léal6, 
represents the market today for X. 


that slips over 


about. 





the point. 


A New Invention. 


John Straw, of Seward, Winnebago 
County, Lil., has been -granted a patent 
for “ an ox or cow horn guard. 
sists of a chain fastened to the upper lip 
of the animal; and running to the tip of 
the horn, where it is attached to a cap 
It is so ar- 
rranged that when the animal assumes a 
position of belligereney the lip is drawn 
up and gives him something else to think 
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It con- 
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LIFE OF 


a handsome booklet of 32 Jarge pages, printed iv Jarge, lear type, and 
concise, well-written, and reliable ‘** Life of Maj2#Wm. Me®inley,”” by John McElroy. This presents iti the best shape all the leading facts 
is great political leader, and contains a mass of valuable information which every’ American Citizen, without regard to 





A COPY FREE. 








BY: fOBN McELROY. 


_FREE OF COST 


But 
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RYBODY WANTS IT. 


party, is eager to have. Everything in the book is first-class.in all respects—paper, print, illustrations and literary matter, 
~ Remember that it will 


-. ONLY COST YOU. 25 CENTS 


for one year. 


MAJ. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


Everybody wants to know something authoritative and definite about Maj. Wm. McKinley, whose name is: now constantly in all the 
papers and in all mouths. We have made arrangements to give the American Farmer’s constituency this much-desired information. 
every one of our subséribers who shall renew his subscription before Jume 1, and to every new subscriber who shall send in his yearly 
subscription—25 centa—before that date, we will send 


To 


ly illustrated with portraits and other pictures, containing a 













Manufacture of Superphospk 
It is not an easy thing to m 
phosphate : first, use it is nq 
venient to collect the bones needed: 
get them ground as they ‘ 
Then, the sulphuric acid needed: 
gerous to handle, as a little splas 
get into a person’s eye and de 
sight. On the whole, there 
nothing saved. after all the 
But a good substitute may be to p 
the bones in this way: Make asuitab 
pit, and lay at the bottom six inches of 
good soil or swamp muck; on this 
six inches of freshly burned lime; 
this the same depth of bones; theme 
fresh wood ashes; then more benes,!i 
ashes, and so on, with some lime mi 
with the upper layer of the ashes;s 
some lime on the top, covering this “ 
good soil or muck, as at the bottom. 
Then drench the heap with water, hich 
will slack the lime, changing the pogastt” 
in the ashes into a caustic state, hat. 
it will eat the bones, and, with the lime, . ' 
soften them so that in four weeks they” 
may be crumbled into dust. Then the- 
whole heap is worked over with a showely. 
and well mixed, the bones 
down, and all intermingled evenlys— 
This is then a perfect manure, having” 
the nitrogen of the bones and their” 
phosphoric acid and the potash of the 
ashes, thus being even a better fertilizer | 
than the superphosphate alone. 
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A Correction. i: ae 

Through inadvertence, a communicas 
tion was allowed to appear in March” 
issue of AMERICAN FARMER from @ 
man signing himself “ L. Staples, Grand g 
Rapids, Mich.,” and offering to send 
seed corn upon receipt of postage stamps. | 
This was a mistake. Our readers should ~ 
pay absolutely no attention to him, 


Mexican Cattle. 


The Texas cattlemen are discussin 
with some spirit the question whether ™ 
Mexican cattle should not be excluded @ 
from this country. It is conceded that) 
the cattle in Mexico are not numerous” 
enough to affect the markets, but most 
of the writers think it would be better 
for Texas to keep them out. 
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bin all America 
S But two Other 


> Agricultural 
r Papers 
have credit for so large 


a circulation as is accord- 
‘ ed to 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
( WASHINGTON, D.C., 
and the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Di- 
rectory guarantee the ac- 
curacy of the circulation 
rating accorded, to, this 
paper by a reward ‘of 
One Hundred Dollars, }- 
payable to the first person J) 
who successfully assails it, ye 
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- r Strep a 
THE SOUTHLAND QUEEN.” — 
You ought to know what you are missing by; not” 
reading The Southland Queen, the only Bee Josrnal i 
published in the South; and the only poo ka 4 
school known, is taught by the WORLD RENOWNED * 
teacher, Mrs. Jennie Atchley, through its columns, ~ 
How to raise queens, bees; and boney, and in fact how 
to make bee-keeping a suctess is tanght In the school,” 
One single copy is worth more to nners than the 
subscription price for a whole year, $l. A steam bee 
hive factory, Root’s goods, Dadant’s F’d'n and all bee 
supplies. You ail know where to arrange for your” 
queens and bees for '96., .1f not, send for 
journal anda free catalog that teils all about quee 
rearing. Address, THE JENNIE ATCHLEW 
¢€0., Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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Bn for free sample copy, : " ‘i : 
THE FEATHER;” 


A New National Poultry, Pigeon 
Bird Magazinng = 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, | ~ 
Box 54. Station A. WASHINGTON, D.¢,_ 





Circulars fi 
» Quincy, : 
When writing mention this paper. : 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN 


from a vigorous strain of this egg-producl 





fowls, 81 per 13; $2 per 30. ruarane” 
t No stock for sale. All porchasers ip Ls 
Circular for stamp. Address JOHN Mg WD ’ 


Morgan Avenue, Holmead Manor, W ’ 
When writing mention this paper. ’ 


THE STORY OF CUBA 


BY BYRON ANDREWS. ~~ 





% 
o) ae 
Ho. 9, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS.= ~ 
Karly History, Products, Commeréé’ and 
Population. eae ts 
Capture of Havana by the British, ....., 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. = 
Principal Cities of the Island, ¢ bie 
Cause of Cuban Discontent. o>. GOR 
The Ten Years’ War. then 
A Glimpse of the Interior with Gen; Grant 
The Revolution of 1895. ee 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
Map of the Island, E 
A Typical Spanish Volunteer.  - , a 
the Wi 


NATIONAL TRIBUNE LIBRARY 7 
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First meeting of Columbus and 
Indians. 

City of Havana. 

The Flag of Cuba Libre. 

Portrait of Gen, Cespedes. 

Portrait of Governor-General 
Campos. 5 
Gen. Grant Travelling in Pinar 
Portrait of Jose Marti. 
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Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. Antonio, 


Portrait of Sr. T. Estrada Palma. 
Portrait of ‘ 
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"97TH YEAR. 
“WHE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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WIS New York Ave.. 


- ®ught to have it; that vou cannot afford 


. : 
- > 
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at & 


| have been making it very hot for the 
» bogus butter men during the past month. 
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Yortunates nimium sua si bona norini agrt- 
Ving. 


: ec “Monthly at Washington, D. C., and 
Bultimore, Md., by 
Whe American Farmer Company, 


WASHINGTON, 0. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE’ 
2968"East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


mera 
Watered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
©, ahd Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


~ WERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
WOME VEAR IN ADVANCE. 25 Cents 


nts to club raisers. 


. inl induceme 
Write for special induce aon apple 


Advertising rutes mude known u 
thon. 


@2 Our readers will oblige Te ’ 
toparties advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they saw tl 


1e advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FArMER. 


us, when writing 


This is little trouble and 
s nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
fon wanted by the advertiser. 





FF When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General. or Southern Editions. 
Tinless specially directed for the Southern Kdi- 
tion, ull subscriptions will be entered tor the 
General buition. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


Greeting: 


This 
paper is sent you 
that may 
have 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
empare its contents, objects, and price 
With those of other papers, aud see if you 
@© not come to the conclusion that you 


you 





an oppor- 


to do without it. We ean assure you 
that if you send in your name jor one 
year that you will find it one of the most 

ofitable investments that you can make. | 

re hope to make aud keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every | 
mumber more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the 


paper. 7 


IN BLOCKS OF THREE. 


THE AMERICAN FARM- 
ER expresses its apprecia- 
tion. of the work of iis 
friends this year by seck- 
ing more and more to ad- 
vance the interests of the 
farmer. That it may go into 
every farm household in 
the United States. we make 
the foliowing offer for 

BLOCKS OF THREE: 

If you get two subscrib- 
ers in addition to your own, 
three in all, we will send 
the three papers for 

FIFTY CENTS. 











THINK of it: 


ai ll 
You can get Tur | 
AmeeicaAN Farmer for a whole year | 
for only 25 cents. This is less for a) 


good thing than woo] at seven cents a 
pound, 

Tre man who attempts to farm with- 
@it the monthly visits of Tne AmeERI- 
oan Farmer is laboring under a dis- 
WAivantage. And he can remove this 
@izadvantage at a cost of only 25 cents. 














THE GLEASON HORSE BOOK. 

Don’t fail to improve tie fine oppor- 
temity we offer you to get the Gleason 
Horse Book. This is admitted to be the 
best horse book ever written, and more 
than 100,000 copies have been sold at 
$8 apiece. We will send it to any ad- 
@ress for a club of three subscribers at 
265 eents each. 


» Tue figures given in- the House dur- 





fag the Filled Cheese debate slowed 
that last year 12,000,000 pounds of 


Bled cheese were made and sold, every 
pound of which was an imposition upon 
the purchaser, who expected to get 
‘Benuine cheese, for which he paid full 
price. Our exports of dairy products 
have fallen off from 118,813,685 pounds 
in 1885 to 60,448,420 pounds in 1895. 


“In the same 10 years the exports of 


Canadian cheese bad risen from 61,- 
592,949 pounds to 146,004,650 pounds, 
largely because Canada rigorously pro- 
hibits filled cheese. 


THe authorities at Washington, D. C., 











A number of convictions have been 


_wecured of retailers who sold oleomar- 
- garine for butter, and other offenders are 


“tremblingly waiting to appear before 
Kdge find jury. 





» Nownenre else can you cet so much 


practical advice, information and 
ge as to the best farming methods 
im Tue American Farner. 








Tue pernicious effect of filled cheese 
ie shown by the fact that American 
has almost wholly disappeared 
m the better class of groceries at 






























shington, D: €., and its place been 
by Canadian cheese, which the 
scan feel sure is real cheese. 




























Ske the offer of “Life of Maj. Me- 
* in’another column, This is a 
pple p chance to get a good book and 
rae American Farmer for only 25 
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jury to the producers of honest cheese. 


) annum. 


lor to retail dealers as hereinafter defined, 
| shall be deemed a wholesale dealer in tilled 
| cheese. 
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FILLED CHEESE. 

At last some progress‘has been. made 
toward suppressing that vile imposition 
upon’ the public—“filled cheese.” A 
sub-committee of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has had under consideration since 
Feb. 3 iast, the matter of legislating 
against this wretched counterfeit, which 
has not only robbed the people of their 
money, but has worked measureless in- 


After hearing a very large amount of 
testimony, the following bill was pre- 
pared, and Gen. C. H. Grosvenor, Rep- 
resentative from Ohio, was directed to 
report it to the House : 


A BILL defining cheese, and also imposing a 
tax upon and regulating the manuiacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of ‘*filled 
cheese.”’ 

Be it enacted by the’ Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled, That for the pur- 
poses of this act, the word “ cheese ”’ shall be 
understood to mean the tvod product known 
as cheese, and which is made fiom milk or 
cream and without the addition of butter, or 
any animal, vegetable, or other oils or fats 
foreign to such milk or cream, with or with- 
out agditienal coloring matter. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act 
certain substances and compounds shall be 
known and designated at ‘filled cheese,’’ 
namely: All substauees made of milk or 
skimmed milk, with the admixture of butter, 
animal eils or fats, vegetnble or any other 
oils, or compounds foreign to such milk, and 
made in imitation or semblance of cheese. 

See. 3. ‘Fhat special taxes are imposed as 
follows: 

Manufxeturers of filled cheese shall pay 
$4100 for ench and every factory per annum, 
Every person, firm, or corperation who manu- 
fretures filled cheese for sale shall be deemed | 
®& manufacturer «f filled cheese. Wholesale 
dealers in titted cheese sball pay $250 per 
Every person, firm, or corporation 
who sells or otters for sale filled cheese in the 
original manufacturer’s packages for resale, 


But any manufacturer of filled 
cheese who has given the required bond and 
paid the required special tax, and who sells | 
only filled cheese of his own production, at 
the place of manuiacture, in the original | 
packages, to which the tax-paid stamps are 
affixed, shall not he required to pay the 
special tax of a wholesale dealer in filled 
cheese on account of such sales. 

Retail dealers in filled cheese shall pay $40 | 
per annuum. Every person who sells filled | 
cheese ut retail, not for resale, and for actual | 








consumption, shall be regarded as a retail | 
dealer in filled cheese, and sections 3,252, | 
3,233, 3.234, 3,235, 3.236, 3,237, 3,238, 3,239, 
3,240, 3.241, 2,248 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States are, so far as applicable, 
made to extend to and include and apply to 
the special taxes imposed by this section and 
to the persons, firms, or corporations upon 
whom they are imposed: Provided, That all 
special taxes under this Act shall become due 
on the tirstday of July in every year, or on 
commencing any manufacture, trade, or 
business on which said tax is imposed. In 
the latter case the tax shall be reckoned pro- 
portionately from the first day of the month 
in which the liability to the special tax com- 
mences to the first day of July following. 
See. 4. That every person, firm, or copora- 
tion who carries on the business of a manu- 
facturver of filled cheese without having paid 
the special tax therefor, as requircd by law, 
shall, besides being liable to the payment of 
the tax, be fined not less than $400 and not 
more than $3,000; and every person, firm or 
corporation Who carries on the business of a 
wholesale dealer in filled cheese without hav- 
ing paid the special tax therefor, as required 
by law, shall, besides being liable to the pay- 








| ment of the tax. be fined not less than $250 


nor more than $1,000; and every person, firm | 
or corporation who carries on the business of 
a retail dealer in filled cheese without having 
paid the special tax therefor, as required by 
law, shall, besides being liable for the pay- 
ment of the tax, be fined not less than $40 
nor more than $500 for cach and every 
offense. ‘ 

See. 5, That every manufaeturer of filled 
cheese shall file with the collector of internal 
revenue of the district in which his manufac- | 
tory is located such notices, inventories ond 
bonds, shall keep such books and render such | 
returns of materials and products, shall put ; 
up such signs and affix such number to | 
his factory and conduct his business under | 
such surveillance of officers and agents as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may by regulation require. But the bond 
required of such manufacturer shall be with 
sureties satisfactory to tle collector of internal 
revenue, and in a penal sum of not less than 
$5,600; and the amount of said bond may be 
inerensed from time to time, and additional 
sureties required, at the discretion of the col- 
lector or under instructions of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenne. 

Sec. 6. That. filled cheese shall be packed 
by the manufacturers in wooden. packages 
only, not before used for that purpose, and 
marked, stamped and branded with the words 
‘filled cheese’’ in black-faced Tetters not less 
than two inches in length, in a circle in the 
center of the top and bettom of the cheese; 
and in black-faced letters of not less than two | 
inches in length in line from the top to the | 
bottom of the cheese; on the side in four 
places equidistant from each other; and the 
package containing such cheese shail be 
marked in the same manner, and in the same 
number of places, and in the same description 
of letters as above provided tor the marking 
of the cheese; and all sales or consignments 
made by manufacturers of filled cheese to 
wholesale dealers in filled cheese or to ex- 
porters of filled cheese shall be in original 
stamped packages. Letail dealers in filled 
cheese shall sell only from original stamped 
packages, and shall pack the filled cheese 
when sold in snitable wooden or paper pack- 
ages, which shall be marked and branded in 
accordance with rules and. regulations to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the approval. of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Every person who know- 
ingly sells or offers to ;sellger delivers or 
offers to deliver, filled cheese in any other 
form than in new wooden or paper packages, 
marked and branded as hereinbetore pro- 
vided and as above described, or who packs 
in any package or packages filled cheese in 
any manner contrary to law, or who falsely 
brands any package of aflixes a stamp on any 
package denoting a less amount of tax than 
that required by law, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined for cach and every offense 
not more than $500 or be imprisoned not 
more than one year. 

Sec. 7. That all retail and wholesale deal- 
ers.in filled cheese shall display’ in: a con- 
spicuous place im his or their salesroom asign 
bearing the words ‘* Filled cheese sold here ”’ 
im binck-faced Jetters not less thau six inches 
in length, upon a white ground, with the 
name and number of the revenue district in 
which his or their business is conducted; and 
any wholesale or retail dealer in filled cheese 
who fails or neglects to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall on conviction 





this package again or the stamp thereon 


these words: ‘‘ Notice-—The manufacturer 
of the filled cheese herein contained has com- 
plied with ali the requirements of the law. 
Every person is cautioned not to use either 


again, nor to remove the contentsof this pack- 
age without destroying said stamp, under the 
penalty provided by law in such cases,” 
Every manufacturer of filled cheese who ne- 
glects to affix such labelto any package con- 
taining filled cheese made by him or sold or 
offered for sale by or for him, and every per- 
son who removes any such label se affixed 
from any sach package, shall be fined $50 ‘for 
each package in respect to which such offense 
is committed. 

See. 9. That npon all filled cheese which 
shall be manufactured there shall be assessed 
and collected a tax of one cent per pound, to 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof; and 
any fractional part of a pound im a package | 
shall be taxed as apound. The tax levied 
by this section shall be represented by coupon 
stamps; and the provisions of existing laws 
governing the engraving, issue, sale, account- 
ability, effacement, and destruction of stamps 
relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as appli- 


cable, are hereby made to apply to stamps 


provided for by this section. 

See. 10. That wheneyer any manufacturer 
of filled cheese sells or removes for sale or 
consumption any filled cheese npon which 
the tax is required to be said by stamps, 
without paying such tax, it shall be the duty 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
within a period of not more than two years 
after such sale or removal, upon satisfactory 
preof, to estimate the amount of tax which 
has been omitted to be paid and to make an 
assessment therefor and certify the same to 
the collector. The tax so assessed shall be in 
addition to the penalties imposed by law for 
such sale or removal. 

See. 11. That all filled cheese as herein de- 
fined imported from foreign countries shall, 
in addition to any import duty imposed on 
the same, pay an internal-revenue tax of eight 
cents per pound, such tax to be represented 
by coupon stamps; and such imported filled 
cheese and the package containing the same 
shall be stamped, marked, and branded, as 
in the case of filled cheese manufactured in 
the United States. 

Sec. 12. That any person who knowingly 
purchases orreceives for sale any filled cheese 
which has not been branded or stamped ac- 


| cording to law, or which is contained in pack- 


ages not branded or marked according to law, 
shall be liable to a penalty of $50 for each 
such offense. 

Sec. 13. That every person who knowingly 
purchases or receives for sale any filled cheese 
from any manufacturer or importer who bas 
not paid the special tax therein provided for 
shall be liable, tor each offense, to a penalty 


| of $100 and toa forfeiture of all articles so 


purchased or received, or of the full value 
thereof. 

See. 14. That whenever any stamped pack- 
age containing filled cheese is emptied it shall 
be the duty of the person in whose hands the 
same is to destroy the stamps thereon: and 
any person who willfully neglects or refuses 
so to do shall, for each such offense, be fined 


| not exceeding $50 or imprisened not less 


han 10 days nor more than six months. 
See. 15. That the Commissioner of In- 


' ternal Revenue is authcrized to have applied 


scientific tests, and to decide whether any 


| substances used in the manufacture of filled 


cheese contain ingredients deleterious to 
heaith. But in ease of doubt or contest his 
decision in this class of cases may be appealed 
from toa board hereby constituted for the 
purpose, and composed of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army, the Surgeon-General of 
the Navy, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the decision of this board shall be final 
in the preiises. 

Sec. 16. That all packages of filled cheese 
subject to tax under this Act that shall be 
found without stamps or marks as herein 
provided, and all filled cheese intended for 
human consumption which contains ingredi- 
ents adjudged as hereinbefore provided to be 
deleterious to the public health, shall be for- 
feited to the United Staics. 

Sec. 17. That all fines, penalties and for- 
| feitures imposed by.this Act may be recovered 
| in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

See. 18. That the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Seeretary 
of the Treasury, shall make alt needful regu- 
lations for the carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

Sec. 19. That this Act shall go into effect 
en the 90th day after its passage, and all 
wooden packages containing 10 or more 
pounds of filled cheese found on the premises 
of any dealer on and after the 90tIf day suc- 
ceeding the date of the passage of this Act, 
shall he deemed to be taxable under Section 
8 of this Act, and shall be taxed, and shall 
have affixed thereto the stamps, marks and 
brands required by this Act or by regulations 


| made pursuant to this Act; and for the pursy 


pose of securing the affixing of the stamps, 
marks and brands required by this Act, the 
filled cheese shall be rezarded as having been 
manufactured and sold or removed from the 
manufactory for consumption or use on or 
after the day this Act takes effect; and such 
stock on hand at the time of the taking effect 
of this Act may be stamped, marked and 
branded under special regniations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may au- 
thorize the holder of such packages to mark 
and brand the same and to affix thereto the 
proper tax-paid stamps. 


Representatives H. G. Turner, of 
Georgia; Benton McMillin, of Ten- 
nessee, and John L. McLaurin, of South 
Carolina, dissented from the action of 
the majority of the Committee, giving 
the following remarkable reasons, not one 
of which is sound or true: 


1, We know of no reason why the manu- 
facturers of what is cailed “filled cheese” 
should be specially taxed, while the wanu- 
facturers of other forms of cheese are not 
taxed at all. There is nothing to show that 
the article “filled cheese” is not a legiti- 
mate manufacture, 

2. Even if the article had been shown to 
be dangerous or deleterious to health, the 
re: ort to the power to tax [or its suppression is 
an abuse of that power. Cougress has power 
to lay taxes of this kind for revenue, but 
not for any other purpose. 

3. If bonest trade requires that this article 
should be branded or marked, we would not 
resiat a measure for that purpose, if it should 
be contimed to our interstate commerce. 

4. The Treasrry does not need replenish- 
ment, even if reveuue should arise from this 
bill, We have available cash in the Treasury 
more than $160,00,000 over and abeve the 
gold reserve. ° 


The bill was debated for several days, 
Gen. Grosvenor ably managing the cam- 
paign in its fayor, and Mr. MeMillin con- 
ducting the oppesition. It was shown by 
analyses in the Agricultural Depart- 


oil. 





thereof be iined for each and every offense 
not more than’ $200. - 

See. &. ‘Lhat every manufacturer of filled 
cheese shalt securely affix, by pastingoneach. 
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lent stuff was doing a very marked in- 


nays, and 136 mot? voting. 


ment that samples branded and sold as 
“Wisconsin Pure Cream Cheese” were 
composed of milk from which all the 
cream had been removed by a separa- 
tor, and of lard stearine—probably the 
residuum from the manufacture of lard 
Secretary Morton informed the 
committee that the export of the fraudu- 


jury to. the. sale of our dairy products 
farmers’ 

famived: it thele- entalogne, 
mail on application, 


April 12, when. it-was closed, and the 
bill passed by a vote of 160 yeas to 58 
The nays 
were generally from the South and the 
large cities. 

The bill now gpes to the Senate. 


PROTECTING THE FARMERS. 
This Congress seems _ well-disposed 
toward the farmers, and but for the in- 
defensible course ‘ef Senators Teller, 
Dubois, Shoup, Mantle and Cannon, 





would have dene much toward undoing 
the wicked and blundering work of the 
previous Congress. So long, however, as 
those men persist in blocking all tariff 
legislation that is not accompanied. with 
provisions for free coinage, nothing can 
be done toward restoring protection to 
farm products, until the complexion of 
the Senate is changed after March 4, 
1897. This isa long time for the wool 
growers, the barley raisers, and other 
robbed producers to wait. 

Nothing in this direction is hoped for 
this session, but there is a strong expec- 
tation that the voice of the people will 
be so emphatic next ‘November that 
politicians will hasten to put themselves 
on the side of justice to farmers, by pass- 
ing early in the coming session a bill re- 
storing the McKinley duties on farm 
products, 

In the meanwhile this session is show- 
ing a commendable zeal in farmers’ 
interests. The passage of the Filled 
Cheese Bill by such a splendid majority 
in the House is a most gratifying show- 
ing of friendship for the farmers. It 
now goes to the Senate, and will prob- 
ably pass there, after some distinguished 
Senators have gotten out and revamped 
their verbose arguments on the Anti- 
Option Bill as to the Constitutional 
| powers of the Government to tax an ob- 
noxious thing out of existence. These 
speeches are not really intended to con- 
vince anybody,’ bat t show that the 
speaker is a “profound Constitutional 
lawyer,” to be esteemed which every 
Senator has an ambition. ) 


Unless we have such another break 
as Teller & Co. made, the bill will pass 
the Senate apd‘ go’ to the President. 
What its fate willbe there can only be 
guessed. No inklivg has escaped Presi- 
dent Cleveland ‘sto his attitude to- 
ward it. i 


There are othér ininor measures which 


true friends of the farmers. 





FOREIGN EGGS. 

A very considerable portion of the 
$300,000,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts which we buy abroad every year 
are eggs... For the yearending June 30, 
1895, we imported 2,053,723 dozen of 
eggs, valued at $324,136. 

These came from the following coun- 
tries : 

Great Britain. . .. ... 
Nova Scotia, New Bru: swick, 
etc. 


Quebee, Ontario, ete. . 
british Columbia . 


720 dozen. 


. 787.884 dozen. 
. . 1,781,939 dezen. 
2 dozen. 





Mexico . ee wie ‘ 8.824 dozen. 
China . eece cee « 98,251 duzen. 
OS eae ee 27,782 dozen. 
Japan . « ee eee ee 100 dozen. 

Total . . 2,705,502 dozen. 


Under the McKinley ] 
eggs was five cents a dozen. 


aw the duty on 
The Wik 
son-Gorman law reduced this to three 
There ought to be legislation 
which would provide that every dozen 


cents. 


of eggs needed in this country be pro- 
duced by our own people, and the money 
kept at home. 

That. $324,135 would have made a 
very acceptable filling in the pockets of 
several thousand farmers. It would 
have given 100,000 $32.41 apiece, or 
10,000 $324.13 apicce. 








Tae AMERICAN FARMER’s main »b- 
ject in life is to put into the pockets of 
our farmers the $390,000,000 in gold, 
which is sent abroad every year for farm 
products that should be raised at home. 


Care should be exercised about going 





too unreservedly.into teosinte, the new 
forage plant. It’ is a wonderful ‘piant 
where all the conditions are favorable; 
but it is not yet settled how far north it 
ean be successfully cultivated. It grew 
11 feet high at ‘Washington, D. C., and 
blossomed, but did pot bear seed. 








There are not mady of our readers appre- 
ciate the amount ofagricultural implement 
business done with ‘foreign countrics. At 


wind-mills being made. 
Wind-Mill & Fee ill Co., Latavia., Lik, 
write us that they ‘ire making. some very 
heavy shipments‘to foreign countries, are 
just. now getting ready a carload for South 
America, and also kave en the floor at the 
same time two shipments for Scotland and 
one for South Africa. This concern is doing 
a remarkably good business. They recently 
added a galvanizing plant, being the largest 
and best equipped owned by any. wind-will 
eouncern in the country. This enables them 
to produce goods very fast. This-concern are 
patrens of our advertising columns, and they 
have our indorsement 23.2 thoroughly reliable 
business firm, and in their manufacture every 
means is-used to produce very best machinery. 
} Que of their very latest and best mills for 
is agen ’ fully de- 
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the present time there.are large shipments of 
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Wasurneoron, D. C., April 28, 1896. | 
TEMPERATURE. 

Except on the immediate New Eng- 
land Coast and in extreme southern 
Florida, where it was slightly cooler 
than usual, the week ending 8 p. m. 
April 27, 1896, was warmer than usual 
in all districts eastyvard of the Rocky 
Mountains, the excess in temperature 
over nearly the whole of the region 
named ranging above 3° per day, and 
over much the greater portion amount- 
ing to from 6° to 11° per day, being 
greatest over the eastern RockyMount- 
ain Slope, and in the Missouri, central 
Mississippi, and Ohio Valleys. 

In the Plateau regions and on the 
Pacific Coast the week was cooler than 
usual, being decidedly cool over the in- 
terior portions of Oregon and California, 
where the average daily temperature 
deficiency ranged from 9° to 12°, being 
greatest in the Sacramento Valley. 

The period from the 21st to 25th on 
the south Atlantic and east Gulf coasts 
was exceptionally warm, the maximum 
temperature at some stations reaching or 
exceeding 90°, these temperatures being 
the highe-t recorded during the last de- 
cade of April since the establishment of 
the Weather Bureau. The unusually 
high temperatures of the 26th in western 
Kansas and Oklahoma were also without 
precedent for the season. 


PRECIPITATION, 


Generally throughout the Lake re- 
gion and over portions of the upper 
Mississippi Valley and South Atlantic 
States, more than the usual amount of 
rain fell during the week ending April 
27. Portions of Tennessee, northern 
Alabama, and the upper Ohio Valley 
also received more than .the usual 
amount, while on the Pacific Coast from 
the Columbia River southward to the 
region of Lake Tulare, Cal., the precipi- 
tation was decidedly in excess of the 
average, the actual fall over the central 
and northern portions of California rang- 
ing from 2.00. to 3.00 inches, being great- 
est near the coast. 

The week was drier than usual, gen- 
erally, throughout New England and 
the Middle’ Atlantic States, over the 
southern portions of Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois and northeastern Missouri, over the 
greater portion of Florida and the east 
Gulf States. Throughout the west Gulf 
States and eastern Rocky Mountain 
Slope there was no appreciable rainfall 
during the week. The deficiency in the 
central and western portions of the Gulf 
States ranges from three-fourths of an 
inch to one and one-fourth of an inch, 
and generally from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic States and portions of 
the Ohio and central Mississippi Valleys. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


The week has been generally favorable 
for farm work, and vegetation has made 
rapid growth. The season, which three 
weeks ago was from two to three weeks 
late over the northern portions of the 
country, has advanced rapidly, and the 
marked temperature deficiency which 
existed at that time has been. wholly | 
overcome, the seasonal temperature, 
since March 1 (58 days) being now 
above the normal over the greater part 
of the area east of the Mississippi. On 
the north Pacifie Coast, however, the 
season continues back ward. 

Winter wheat shows further improve- 
ment in Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
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showers, but very favorable for work; much 
oats sown; somecurly potitous planted; many 
new menduws especially in southwest, killed 
by last senson’s drouth; Winter grains doing 
finely; some consider Spring too early. 

New Jersey —New Brunswick: Weather con- 
ditions continued favorable; wheat, rye, and 
grass srowing tg ae light shoWers Tuesday 
end Friday very helpful, but insufficient; light 
frost in early all sections Thursday and 
Monday, but no damage reported; much oats 
sown und potatees plented. 

Pennsylvania.—-Philadelphia: Beneficial rains 
and ali conditions favorable for growth und 
farm work; wheat generally thin and short; 
oat seeding well advanced and some corn 
planted: grass growing rapidly and pastures 
conbng on biceiy; truit prospects excellent; no 
damave by recent frosts. 

Marjjland.—Baitimore: Showers 20th and 24th 
markedly beneficial, but portions of southern 
Maryland still dry and needing rain; grainm and 
grass Continued improving; wheat generally in 
very favorable condition, though some bare 
fields: corn planting well advanced; tobacco 
plants numerous; frut still uninjured. 

_ Virginia.—Richmand: Drouthy condition re- 
lieved by general rain of “4th; Winter wheat 
shows considerable gain over previous growth: 
corn planting ygeveral: Spring oats. wheat, 
clover, and grasses promising; tobacco plants 
abundant; fru:t bloom heavy; pasturage im- 
proving. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Excellent week for 
work and growth of crops: gencral showers 
Friday of incaleulable benefit; corn and cotton 
planting hitherto held back now being rushed; 
in south corn being plowed first time ana cot- 
ton copped, with good stands; transplanting 
tobacco begun. 

Smudh Carolina.—Columbia: Hot, dry weather, 
followed by cooler, showery conditions, with 
rain over the entire State; being heavy over 
limit d urens; more rain needed for crops, es- 
pecially grain; corn exeeptionally fine: cotton 
neariy all planted, but only a small part up to 
stands: farm work well advanced. 

Georgia.—Atlanta: Prolonged hot, dry spell 
broken latter part of week by showers, which 
were very beneficial to all vegetation, butmore 
rain needed; cotton planting resumed and first 
planting up, but stands pogr; corn and other 
crops reviving und LeginniNy to grew again; 
fruit Prospects continue good. . 

Florida.—Jacksonville: Excepting light scat- 
tered showers on nights of 25th and 26th, largely 
confined to north pertions, the week has been 
one of extreme dryness, resulting in serious 
damage to all crops; west and north districts 
report bad stands of corn and cotton, and in 
many instances cotton has died, and where 
planted since drought began seed have not 
germinated; tomatoes and all early vegetables 
in central and southern districts seriously 
camayed and some drying up; corndoing fairly 
well; orange interest ibout only one not threat- 
ened with disaster. 

Alabama. — Montgomery : light 
poorly distributed rains; bot and dry winds 
checking growth of corn and cotton, which is 
ubout all planted; cotton chopping begun and 
corn receiving second plowing; oats heading; 
sugar cane coming up; peanuts and sweet po- 
tatoes being plinted:; fruit prospect excellent. 

Mississippi—Vieksburg: Generally favorab!e; 
corn and cotton growing finely and corn well 
advanced; cotton being scraped and chopped; 
outs, wheat, fruit and gardens doing well; 
showers would be beneficial; some few com- 
peas of damage by worms and other insect 
pests. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Warm, dry, sun- 
shiny week, favorable to completion of cotton 
seceding and growth of crops, but rain would be 
beneficial: enne, corn and exrly cotton generally 
good stands; rice planting continues; grasses, 
pastures and gardens goud. 

Tevas-~Gzriveston: The weather of the past 
week has been very favorable for farm work. 
but rain is nécdéd over the nerthern portion of 
the State to bring up cotton, which crop has 
about all Leen planted; other crops are doing 
well. bur would be improved by rain. 

Arkansas —Little Rock: Weather favorable; 
hail Ist and high wind 26th, damaging in jocal- 
ities: corn about all planted and being worked; 
cotton planting nearly finished, except in north 
portion; wheat, oats, potatoes and fruit doing 
well; warm rains would be beneficial. 

Tennessee.—Nashville: Generally favorable, 
with good showers during week, but rain 
needed in many sections; corn growing well; / 
whert and outa in good condition; chinch Lugs 
humerous importionsof central division; cotton 
crowing off well; tobacco plants promising: 
fruii prospects generally good. 

Kentucky —Louisville: Warm. with excess of 
suns:ine ana light Jocal rains fairly distributed; 
corn planting being brought to completion; 
wheat gencrally improved; hemp sown in many 
eounties; tobacco plants lnok well; cut-werms 
dameging clover and early corn in western 
counties: general rain meen 

Missouri.—Columbia: Rainfall sufficient for 
present needs, except in few counties, and all 
crops bave made rapid growth; wheat doing 
well; corn planting has progressed rapidly, ex- 
cept in southwest portion, where delayed by 
rains; carly planted corn coming up well: 
cotton punting in. progress. 

Illinois —Chicaze: Excellen* week in north 
and west-central. counties; elsewhere iecreasing 
dryness caused slow growth, rendering plowing 
difficult and retarding work; wheat, rye, oats, 
and grasses doing we!l within rain areas, but 
elsewhere growing slowly; corn planting con- 
tinues in southern section and is well in hand 
in central counties; fruit setting heavily; 
chinch bugs ha'ching in large numbers in 
central and southera counties 

Indiana.—Indianapolis: Good rains in many 
locaities and warm weather edranced ail 
vegetation most rapidly: light frost Wednesday 
morning did no injury: wheat and grasses in 
fine condition; oats nearly all sown; plowing 
for corn continucs. some planted. 

West Virginta.—Perkersburg: Week warm and 
sunshiny. with splendid rains; vegetation well 
advanced and all crops in excellent condition; 
corn planting begun: wheat .growing fine!y; 
fruit trees laden with bloom and forests in 
heavy leaf. 

O/o—Coltumbus:. Weather favorable; wheat 
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fruits of ali kinds, and also detrimental se. 
grass and hay. ~ OD, 
> . ea 
JAS. R. Coox, Acting Chi fof B (edt 
<r 





THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 


Washington, f. €., July 7, 1996, 


BRE YOU CObING? 


If So, We Will Furnish 
You a F.ee Ticket. 


The National Convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Association will be 
held at Washington, D.C. July 7. 199 
and it is expected that several huydy 


d 

thousand persons will be present. 
Thousands of the readers of Tur 
AMERICAN Farmer would like to 


improve this opportunity to visit our 
beautiful National Capital, but thev are 
deterred by fear of the cost of the raile 
road ticket. 


WE GAN HELP THEM TO THis. 

If they will get up clubs of yearly sub- 
scribers to THe American Fanwrr 
we will furnish them with first-class 
round-trip tickets from their hoes to 
Washington and return. 

In this way they can get their trans 
portation very easily. Time AmMericay 
FARMER is so good and so cheap that it 
requires little effort to get any farmer 
to subscribe for it. It is not hard to 
convince him that he can and ought to 
pay 25 cents for a year’s subscription to 
so excellent a paper. 

The size of the club required will, of 
course, depend upon the distance from 
Washington, but we will be very liberal 
as to terms, 

Write to us at once as to how large 
a club we shall require, and for a pack- 
wege of sample papers with which to 
begin canvassing. 

You will have very little trouble ia 
getting enough subscribers to entitle you 
to a ticket. 

Address 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
1729 New York Ave., Washington, D.C, 
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Harry Kugler, a veterinary surgeon of 
Port Chester, N. Y., died last month. At 
first it was doubtful what disease had caused 
his death, but it has been discovered that he 
was treating 2 horse ill with glanders. and it 
is now recognized that the doctor died from 
the disease, which he contracted from the 
horse. Kugler treated the hors two 
weeks before his death, and when he died his 


{o1 


body was a mass of putrid sores. ‘Tlie horse 
was shot and cremated, and the stable will 
be cleansed with fire. 

Mr. Chas. Brink, of Winters, Cal., one of 
the best known horticulturists of California, 


died last week in Arizona. 

Maj. P. P. Johnson was elected T're dent 
of the Breeders, Owners, and 
Association at Lexington, K) ) 
Maj. B. C. Thomas, Vice-l’re KE. 
H. Talbott, Secretary. A committee was 
appointed to look into the advisability of 
buying the studbook. 
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THE GARDEN. - 


——) HANDY: DEVICE. 





of a Virginia Gardener 


r me 
pe Sch starting all Kinds. of 


ped (07 
geedlinss. ™ Reed 
Eptrol \arprICAN Farmer: W hile 
«hie section of the country the 
ka easual observation of the 
used by farmers who culti- | 
to a large extent, and will 
w thev are used, and the 

- caved by such usage 
vers ia this section thor- 
tend the convenience of 
flats, used for staiiing all 
inus, Which are also used 
¢ and grewing the pkints 
»matured that thev are 
n ground. — A gardener 
the compartment or 

rough trial said: 

ivet new device a} 
and am greatly encour- 
iteome. It saves much | 
r,and I take pleasure in 
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try stor> (sorp boxes are 
take the inside measure- 
ao it various sizes to 
jlien mark spot 
ding to the size of the box 
off the top, and vou have 
ls us represented 
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r tilustration. 
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bottom, at each end of | 
ul one ineh boards in from | 
- box the exact thickness 
This enables you te | 

rs under whenever you 
Always we one-half 
and divisions. 
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VIG. 2, 
represented in Fig. 
made of as few pieces 
only one board is | 
Lottem into the frame, 
not teo tizht) pon cleats. | 
take the required 
ces, saw each half thr ugh 
they intersect. Do net 
too. ti¢htly, as this will 
for the. wood 
v-ll when wet, rendering 
ve. 
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| available and lessens the ability of in- 


| places at ouee, 


| Sparta, Wis, 


| for next year, and the old plants, fully 
| free from weeds, and extra plants, will 
| bear this year, but not a full erop. 
'is most devirable to have siways two 
beds of this fruit, one in its sccond year 


| aud one bed in full bearing each vear. | 


| 


! 


ing in the center to throw the soil to the 
roots will be desitable; but it mast: be 
done before the time of blossoming. 








Thayer's Berry Bulletin for May, 1896. 
_ The first growth of a plant should be 
its best. Keep the ground moist and 
mellow by frequent cuitivation. 

This work warms the soil, starts the 
playts early, makes plant food more 





jury by frost, droutl or insect pesia, 

Mrequent cnitivation conserves moist- 
ure, holds it near the suriace, wi:ere it 
Is of most value to plants.and allows | 
moisture irum ligit showers and dews to 
penetrate more deeply. 

Weeds are robbers of all the best ele- 
ments of plant life and should uot be 
tolerated in the garden. 

Potatees or other vegetables may be 
grown between bush berries the first 
seigon, but never any crop to shade the 
ground, 

Stimulate rapid growth by liberal ton 
dressings of five manure and wood ashes. 

Success iu the garden or field depends 
much on good care in the beginning, 

Now is the time to give best attention. 
_ Have no missing hills. If plants have 
failed to ones in their 


vrow set new 


* . : s 
Much labor is often lost by this 

’ . . * 
neciect, and profits for several years | 
redic ed. 


Plants well cared for should give 


more than 100 percent. profit. Neglect | 
them and both time and meney are 
wasted. 


Value them for the dimes and the 
dellurs they will produee, not by the 
pennies and nickels they cost. : 

To secure laree, ni 


TORIRG 1s: hecessury. 


nice fruit, severe 
“ : 
svew growth on 
volh old and new currants and oose- 
erries should be cut baek and old wood 
In center of bush removed. 


} 
| 
| 


Laterals on | 
black rasplerries cut back one-third or 
one-half. Remove all weak canes and 
broken branches. . 

The id-al bush should be round or 
oval in torm, steecky, and pruned to 
admit free chiculation of air. 

Currants are oiten injured by the 
borer. ‘The ere is deposited about June 
Ist, and as soon as hateled the young 
borer eats its way into the pith and feeds 
on the life of the plant. 

As soon as the leaves start, the affected 
canes, whieh now have a black center, 
are easily discovered by their sickly ap- 
pearnuce and should be eut out and 
burned once. --M. <A. THAYER, | 


j 
at Ss ; 
j 
| 


* 
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I nae Ce 
semen’ of a Strawcerry Bed. 
A strawberry bed is at its best in its 
coud year after planting.” After that 
full of runners that crowd 
other that the fruit is poor and 
The runners of last vear should 
be taken up and replanted in a new bed 
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scarce, } 


It 


and one of lust vear’s planting, for the 
full crop. So there is a vearly planting 


Oats and Peas. 
Oats are exceedingly valuable when 
mixed with peas as fodder or grain crop. 
It is well known that plants grow suci- 


ably together, two or three intermingled, 
better than alone. This is especially 


the case with oats, which are mixed with 
Spring rye, or with tares, or with peas, 
rd three tocether; thus 
vieldine twice or three times the prod- 
uct that one alone would do. Peas 
with outs—together —m a very well 
bulauneed feod, that is, one which con- 
tains precisely the right elements in the 
tight proportion for the most satisfactory 
rt 
t 


) 
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ar 


u sometimes 


« 
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ike 
nutrition of animals. 


alone have 





peas a too narrow one. 
| ‘These firures show how this is: 
Outs Tess 
| Protein ..... cece 120 percent. 22.4 per cent. 
Corbobydratcs .....6é B35 percent, O25 percent. 
EO. cc teoce cemaqwcosecs 6.4 per ecut. 20 pereent 
FIG. & The nutritive ratio of outs is L of 
ee n of the botfom, then push | protem to 6 of the carbohydrates aud 
. eoulside frame. You then have-| fats together; that of peas is 1 to 2.8, 
, ‘bLiecks to handle, aml not a! In causal quantities it is easy to make a 
, rhed or injured in) anyway. ration of a nutritive value of f to 4.4, 
. fal at all times to set on the} whieh is an excellent one for cows in 
: \ith no object underueath ; ether--} mitk and fer young growing animals. 
“ili come the bottom.” By varving the proportions, however, 
iravs are made all sizes fron | anv kind of proteia may be made, and 
t Upto fiveinch pots, making, in- | thus it is that this mixture is so much 
a ry convenient and labor-saving | valued by feeders. But when the whole 
they can be used without | erop is taken together aud the straws 
“Wision for seeding, and are also very ' are made to enter into the calculation, 
11 lin carrying plants over Winter. | it is found that one of the very best 
Ley ¢ 
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be placed in these trays, and 
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Sit very easily from one place to 

Moti The more care bestowed upon 

theiy _construetion the Jonger and 

“tootucr they will werk, As it requires 

Ko tuechanical ability te construct. them, | 
Wiles vour time on same rainy diy to 

Mis extent, and see what benefits vou 









Wil derive from so sina} a job— dno. 


G. Cuacon a Aldi, Va. 
RE Metal 
Timothy Sod for Potatoes. 

cud is excellent for potatoes; & 
over sod is best; but if the grass is 
*« and the ground full ef reets, it will 
“0 very well, especially if it top- 
~. (in the Spring with manure. 
““eiWise, it will be advisable to use a 
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Coy, 
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variety it ut 
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ratiors for any kind of feeding ts made 
up Thus this mixed crop is one of the 
best for ensilage tu be fed along with 
that of corn; or, beiter sti'l, to be fed 
dry once a day, the two mixed grains 
hein harvested tozether and cured and 
fel, straw and grain tozether, as a sup- 
plement to the silage. 
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lower Seed. 
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Lisike C 


secd is ful!y equal to all needs, and none 
is now imported. i 
of Sweden, bet is fully acclimated in 
America. The seed is bought and sold 
by all secdamen 
and Cavada. The usual price of the 
seed is twice that of red clover. At 
this time it is selling at $10 a bushel. 


soils, on which it thrives to perfection. 
This plant is used mostly in mi 
for pasties or hay 
best of boucy-yielding’ plants 


on 
oh hel 


| vegetable matter in the soil, or supplied 


_shown much sooner than otherwise. 


\ferent grains and their straws. 
}each bushel of wheat raised the grain 
'and straw contain about seven pounds 
of silica, the other grains somewhat less. | 


Oxts alone have | 
rather foo wide a nutritive ratio, while | 


, and it is one or the compete w 


>. 


USE OF hiIME. 


Its Necessity to All Crops—Method of | Senator Mantle Starts a Tariff Debate 


Apvliying It. 


‘Read at Westville. Jefferson Connty, Pa., bY 
W. C. Smith, Rockdaie, Pu.j 


Lime has been used for many cen- 
turies as a means of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the soil. All crops re- 


| quire a certain amouat of lime, as is 


proven by an analysis of the ashes which 
remain after their being burned. 


pound of lime, a bushel of corn nearly 
as much, while a ton of clover contains 
about 38 pounds of lime. These anal- 
yses of thive of our most common erops 
are sufficient to prove. that our land 
must have lime applied to take the place 
of that extracied by years of cropping. 

Lime acis us a crop-predueer in three 
ways. The first has been referred to 
already, viz., by what it gives to the 
plant as one of its constituent elements. 
The second is by promoting the decom- 
position of all vegetable-matter already 
in the soil. There isan acid aboundin,z 
in clayey soils, in peaty or swamp land, 
which prevents the decay of vegetable 
matter. 

In such lands lime produées its best 
efiecis, but on gravelly or light soils, 
with but little sod, it needs “supplied | 
vegetable matter, es manure or green | 
crops plowed under—something upon | 
which to act. Where there is plenty of 


| 


} 
| 
to it along with the lime, the effects are 
So 
in our own neighborhood you have ob- 


| 
i 
! 
; 


year previous or applied along with the 
lime. Again, it shows up well on the | 
most clayey farms in the neighborhood, | 
and much sooner than on the farms of 
lighter soil where no manure is applied 
with it. 
— fhe third way in which lime promotes 
the growth of crops is, like the second, 
by chemieal action upou other sub- 
stances in the soil. But, while in the 
second way it acts upon vegetable mat- 
ter, in the third its action Is upon the 
minerals of the soil. 

One of the most important of these 
minerals is a flinty substance known as 
silica, which is found largely in the dif- 


For 


Siliea gives brightness and stiflness 
to the straw, and a solid, heavy grain. 
A lack of it gives weak straw and light 
grain. 
in the stalk of the different grasses, 
especially of timethy. 

Now, lime acts chemically upon this 
flinty substance in the soil, making it 
soluble, so that it may be taken up and 
uppropriated by the growing 
Then, there are a number of other min- 
erals in the soil, upon which the action 
of lime is similar to that of its actton-on 
silica, ¢. e., dissolving them, 

Then, lime should be applied to every 
clayey soil, every soil in which vegetable 
matter does not deeay readily; to every 
soil where coarse or sour grasses grow 
(excepting, of course, very wet land), 
our own white or “ hickory grass” being 
one of them, and especially prevaleut in 
our vicinity, showing an acidity of the 
soil, which lime will quickly correct ; to 
all land prod@cing heavy straw, but a 
light or small yield of grain; to lands 


that produce root crops that are bumpy— | 


potatoes that grow to fingers and toes. 

As to quantity, the prevailing opinion 
among those who have used lime and 
those who have been noticing its resulis 
in this section is Svat 100 bushels per 
acre is little enough, ¢. e., of our common 
| gray lime. 


How TO APPLY. 


| 
} 
| 


Here there is quite a diversity of 
 épinion, Some say apply on sod one cr 
two vears before plowing; others say, 
apply on the surface of plowed ground 
‘and barrow iv. It is an open question, 
and we leave it to the Institnte and our 
instructors. But after all is said that 
‘ean be said on this important subject, 


the points uppermost in the minds of 


most of us are, Does it pay? Can we 
afford to use lime, costing, as it does, 
from six to 10 cents per bushel, in 
cash, besides a lot of bard and disagree- 
able work? [am speaking now of the 
cost to these of us who are so unfortun- 
ate as nut to have limestone on our own 
farms. On this point J wish that we 
mizht have some light from those present 
who are informed on this part of the 
ubject. 
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Hops in the Northwest. 

Hop growers in Washington and 
Oregon are greatly discouraced ov 
the outlook. 
| just returned from a tour of several 


8 





‘months among the hop markets of the 
‘world says that the steck oa hand will 
The home product of alsike clover “sunply at least three-fiiths of the de- 
mind of the coming year and that none 
‘This plant is a mative - but the choicest laps can hope to find a 
any price during the next 12 
Already many of the largest | tral 


market at 
montis. 


in the United States hop fields have been plowed up, and | 


the « be | 
growing may soon cease entire:y 


Northwest. Ruinevsty low prices hav 


Its euliure is restricted to low and damp preva led for several years, and the ex- 
rtis of the opinion that the North- | » 
stures west growers cannot hope profitably te, Pa. 
th the old-established bop 


pe 


' fie‘ds of Europe. 


| by Mr. Mantie, of Montana. 
| the House Tariff bill passed in the early days 


| coinage, and defengleé those Senators and the 


A bushel of wheat contains one-half | peop! , aa , 
} criminate charges of seHishness and Inck of 


' manufacturers were benefited by the Wilson 


on wool,’’ 
| served, no doubt, that lime shows upon | 


| Crops where manure has been used the heer . 
I ' It had been intimated by the Senator from 


| Connecticut (Mr. Hawley) that the woolen 


It is also an important element | 


plant. | 


A representative who Las 


A DISCUSSION OW WOOK. 





in the. Senate. 
WASHINGTON, April °.—There was a little 
talk ahont wool in the Senate to-day, started 
Mr. Manile 
addressed’ the Senate in sunport cf a resolu- 
tion heretofore offered by his colleague, Mr. 
Carter, te recommit to the Finance Committee 


| of the sessien. ‘He spoke of the ‘‘unwar- 
ranted aspersions east by the metropolitan 
press’’ on the Senators who favored silver 


people of the silver States from the ** indis- 


patriotism: brought against thei.” 

In the course of his speeth he argued 
against the Dingley hill, declaring that, while 
it preivssed to be in the interest of the wool 
growers, it was really in the interest of the 
wool. man afacturers. 

Mr. Hawley (Rep., Conn.) said that he had 
a few figures which proved that Mr. Mantle 
was. mistaken in supposing that the wool 


tariff Lill. The importations of woolen 
manufactered goods inio the Uniled States 
for the current fiscal year, including January, 
amounted to over $28,000,000, as against 
$17,500,060 in the corresponding seven 
months of last vear. On the other hand, 
many jooms in New England woolen mills 
were idle, and the mills were running on re- 
duced time. With the passage of the Wilson 
tariif law a eyclone had struck the woolen in- 
dustry of New England. Mr. Hawley added 
that he did net call to mind a single New 
Engiand Senator whe had ever moved, or 
voted, to take the duty off raw wool. 

Mr. ‘Hoar (KRep., Mass.) reminded Mr, 
Mantle that the State of Oregon had sent 
the Senate two Senators, Kansas one Scuator | 
and Texas two Senators. who were all im | 
favor of free weol. ‘These “ tree-wool ¥ Sen- | 
ators, coming from wool-proeducing States, 
““were enough to kneck down the New IEng- 
land delegation, which voted for protection 
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Mr. Mills (Dem., Texas) said that he de- 
sired to add a little to the trnth of history. 


mamaacturers of the United States had sul- 
fered loss by the introduction of cheaper 
woolen goods and by cheaper wool. Official 
statistics, however, showed that there had 
been. a much larger introduction of weol into 
the United States than had ever taken place 
under any protective tariff; that every pound 
of that wool had been manufketured by 
American labor and had found a market. 

Staiisties further shawed that the people of 
the United States had got their imported 
woolen goods 50 per cent. cheaper than under 
the MeKinley tariff; that the Goverament 
got more revenue from inrported w olen 
goods than under a protective tail; also that 
the price ef raw wool had net gone down, but 
was rising. ‘The protective tariff, he said, 
had never added one solitary cent to the 
price of domestic wool in the United States. 

“The facets still-farther show,’’? Mr. Hear 
interpesed, “that wool manufaeturers are | 
failing, and also that, if the revenue from 
woolen goods is increasing, the Treasury is 
becoming baukrupt.”’ 

** No, sir,’? Mr.’ Mills replied; ‘the wool 
manu ixeturers arco going nearer to where their 
raw material is. Woolen manufactures are 
springibg up in same parts of the country and 
dying in other parfs, | Bat nearly 200,000,000 
pounds more woof have been brought into the 
country, and every fibre of it has heen manu- 
factured by Americay labor. It has given | 
employment to ne&riy¥ 160,000 more workers 
than under a pretectixe tariff. A protective 
| tariff is a protective humbug, and has been 
proved so throughput, its whole history.’ 

“IS 16 not a faet,’’ Mr. Mitchell, (Rep., 
Ore.,) asked, ‘‘that since the Wilsen bill 
weut into opesatiqn.there has been.a vast de- 
erense in the number of“skeep in Texas? 
And, if} so, how doesithe Senator account for 
it?” " 

“Tdo not beliete that there has been,” 
Mr. Mills replied. 

‘The ofiicial records. of the Contreller of 
| the State of ‘Texas show that there has been 
an immense decrease in the number of sheep | 
in Texas,’? Mr. Mitchell remarked. 

** The statistics are made by sheep men,” 
was the explanation offered by Mr. Mills. | 
‘* They are under the delusion. that a pro- | 
tective tariff on wool is of some | cnefit to 
them. .'The cffect of the agricaltural reports 
| made hy some of these people is that there 
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| 
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tariff act. 
price of wool, what was the tariff on +rool 
for?’ 


A PROFITABLE MEETING. 
That ef the Farmers’ Institute at New- 
eastle, Pa. 


of the essays read at the Farmers’ Institute, 
New Castle, March 9-10, °’96. We had a 
very profitable meeting. Thos. J. Kdge, See- 
retary of Department of Ayriculture, gave an 
address on “*Fertilizer Brands and tieir 
Meaning,’’ which gave us a better under- 
standing of the brands of commercial tertiliz- 
ers. 
How. A. L. Martin, ef Enon Valley, spoke 
en ‘“‘Present Needs of the Farmer.’’ He 
made the peimts that the farmer’s son needs 
as good educational facilities as his city 
cousin. He needs closer contact with the 
consumer, thereby getting the prefits that 
two or more middle-men now have. He 
needs the sell-respect and respect for his call- 
ine that will make him hold up his head in 
the midst of men of auy profession. In other 
words, he must magnify his calling. * And, 
lastly, if the farmers want anything in 
politics or business they mast stund together, 
and when they do this ‘hey can have any 
reasonable thing they may demand. - 
All these papers brought out a discussion 
by aH ef the people who were interested in 
the various subjects. 
| J. H. Magee, Portersville, spoke on “‘Siles 
| aud Ensilage,’’ and showed Low much more 
| stock can be kept on the same number of 


| 
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er | acres by the use of ensilage. c 
Joel A. Herr, Clinton County, Pa., gave an | Tax Aminican F'armes, buys his phos- 
ig Of | phate (and lots of it) from W. C. Smith 


| excelent address-on “ Food and Feedis 
| Dairy Cows.”’ 

T. B. Terry, of Ohio, was with us all the 

time. His practi¢al talks on practic: 


meeting. You know his subjects. “tlover,’’ 
etc., “making and'saving manure,” ‘* special- 
ties in iarming,’’ ete 

Jen Weller, Portersville, talked om cen- 
izing the Pubbie Scheels. 
John Uamilton, Yenter County, talked on 
* Practical Koulmaking.’’ Mr. Hamilton is 


| 
} 
j 
| 


encral opinion seems to be that hop | Deputy Secretary di Agriculture. is a gvoil 
in the | maa, believes im-ptiting our renis and has 
e | tried it in Genter Gaunty, where he is one of | 


the Township Supervisors. =~ 
We had a very: interesting and spirited In- 
itute.—J. B. Juwasron, New Wilmington, 
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Ashley Paultry Asseciation. 


Opera 
We expeet to have a grad show 





has been a reduction in the number of sheep | 
in Texas; but there has been no reduction in | 
the price of wool since the passage of the kust | 
If there was no reduction m the! 


The cunnal mecting of the American Seuth- 
down. reeders’ Association will he held in 
Secretary’s office, at Spriugficid, Hi., on 


EniTtoR AMFERICAX FARMER: I inclose one | P 
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ul sub- | clover, and gets his 
jects added greafly, to the interest of the | going to be able to wear a builed shirt, 
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ering sisters 





its worth to the wor 


years oll, J 
inat haléi of the aiiments of 


was in poor healt 


drawn tightly above my br 
inflamma.ion of the stomach, 
appetite, nausea at the sight 
food, indigestion, constipati 
bladder aud 


out any provocation whatey 
numbness of the limbs, threat 
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to 


of what it had done for her. 
“ | began its use and gainex 

Now I am 2 

its merits. I had not used 

witty I was the envy of ti 





looks and perfect health. 


‘*T recommend it to all 
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able to say it is by a woman 








wei 620 tthis great boon is given to 
S40 wome: All honor to the 
2 gmen, Z ronor fo tic 
sy 0oname of Lydia ff. Pinkaam; 
=} = wide success to the Vegetable 
ss} = Compound. 
“Yours in Health, Mrs. 
I. E. Bressre, Herculaneum, 


Jefierson Co., Mo.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


Speaks of Her Melancholy Condition After the Birth of Her Child, 


if I did not tell what Lydia 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done for 


wae birth of my child until he was four 


or else cultivated, I fought 
against my bad feelings, uniil 
1 was obliged to give up. My 
disease bai!cd the best doctors, 

“T was nervous, hysterical ; 
my head ached “with such a 
terrible burning sensation on the 
tcp, and felt as if a band was 


kidney troubles, 
palpitation of the heart; att x 
of melancholi2 would occur with- 


ing paralysis, and loss of mem« 
h an extent that I fear 


Suk 
aderration of the mind. 

“A friend advised Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


pound, and spoke in glowing terms 
living advertisement of 
town, for my rosy, dimpled, girlish 


fad a great advantage in being 


The Lydia E. Pinkham Med..Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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. Bressie Says to American Women. 
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THE COMING MAN IN AGRIGULTURE. | 


[Read at West?ille, Pa., by M. H. Smith, Grove ; 
Summit, Pa.) 





We have heard so much pro and con | 
about the coming woman, that we | 
know a'l about her. She is going to | 


vote; she is going to hold office; she is | 


' going to ride a bicycle; she is going to 


wear bloomers; and, the most deplorable 
thing of all, she is going to earry the 
pocketbook three and one-half days out 
of every week. 

But what the coming man. is going 
to be is not nearly so well defined nor | 
understood. ‘There is one thing sure, lie 
is not going to be an angel just yet 
awhile. But just what he is going to 
turn inte, and where he is going to land, 
requires morebrains than [ can muster 
to tell. But from present indications, 
and judging from the price of potatoes 
and oats, le-is going to wake up in the 
poor-heuse, or at least be doomed to. 
draw his seanty allowance from the 
inched, miserly treasury of Robert 
Smith Woolfe. But as almost every 
dark cloud has. its silver lining, and as | 
the darkest time of the night is just) 
befure the dawning, let us hope for better 
things and more pleasing prospects. 
But in reality the future looks (liscourag- 
ing for the careless, slipshod farmer, who 
allows briers, tlistles, wild carrot, ete., 
to occupy one-half of his land, and the 
other one-half cultivated so poorly as 
not to preduce mere than. one-half of 
what it should; who raises the razor- 
back breed of hogs; who allows the 
cows to dry up by the first cold night 
in the Fall; who lets his manure pile 
leach under the eaves; who leaves his 
wagon, buggy, sleighs and farming 
micisinery exposed to the elements the 
year around, 

3ut the fellow who gets up in the 
morning before breakfast, milks the | 
cows for the “woman whe has come,” 
drills in his crops with a Superior Grain 
Drill, tollowing closely the directions of 


| 


& Son, raises plenty of the Terry 
cattle dehorned, is 





toothpick shoes and ride to chureh in a 
sorry. But, im ail eandor, I do think 


| 


that the palnry days of the past three | 
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The. next exbib.tson of the Asualey Poa-try 
and Pet Steck Asseciation will be at the 
Meuse, Ashlex, O., Dee. 7-12, 1896. 
ot 600 or 
/ 708 bints. We now havea good new lersdip 


| decades are te the man of agriculture, | 
‘ior making nouey, a dream of the past. 
| ‘The facilities for producing the staples 
'in the shape of machinery, and the un- 
‘bounded bread acres of our Western 
| prairies, makes production so easy, that 
| the great, unrepealable law, supply aud 
| dewand, has settled the matter once and 
furever. Aud the great lesson that we 
must ali learn, and the secner we learn } 
it the better for us, is, we must become | 


_— eA 
reconciled to the inevitable, and try to 
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business men and waze-earners, and let 


and the results more satisfactory. 


—— 











, course be better if underlaid with three | 


arrest the spirit of restlessness and dis- | 
Wednesday, May 27, 1806, at 10 o'clock a. m. | satisfaetion so com:non among all clases, 
At this meecing the regalat anaual eleci ton | : 
of officers wiii be befd, ane other matters per- | an teRT 
tuiming te the Association will receive atieu- the spirit of economy ani the principle , 
of living within our income be mare’ 
universuily practiced among all elasses, | 
aud the outiook will be more favorable | ino: weao not care to 


Eprror American Farmer: Not! 
often ‘do I write requesting an editor vo | 
take sides to. correspond with my views | 
on a particular subject, but I do now on 
the good reads fad as now proposed in 
this State. We have been to the expense | 
of road machines; have turnpiked our | 
roads, and they are now good ; would of 


in money, of course. Anyone whi 
opposes these sehemes is roundly seo 
sometimes, but set me down every til 
against this Better’ Roads schemé 
now proposed. I am looking for a 
journal which will, vigorously ‘ith. 
—J. E. Topp, Unadilla, N. Y. 


i Ba 
When to Sow Alfalfa. 
This plant is sown in the Springyh 
the land must be free frum 
feet of stone, covered with six inches of | there will be difficulty in getting a sf 
coarse. gravel, but we can’t stand the ex- | [t grows slowly at first. and will’ mé 
pense. We have had better Schools ad- | fight its way through weeds. Thui 
vecated. My sehool tax on this farm | generally sown in drills 16 inches: 
has increased from $4 to $20. | and cultivated until it is able to c¢ 
No tax payer of this district will say | the ground, and even theu it may n@e¢ 
we have any better schools than before. | culture to keep the weeds down. Asa 
We have had a better State Capitol | rule, this crop is not equal to clover ex 
Bill, and we have'now a better Canal | cept oa the richest of soil, and that fret 
Bill in store, if jobbers can suecced; a from weeds. It does its best in hot, d 
better Roads Bill, with many commi-sion- : Iccalities and under irrigation. ‘T oe 
ers for each town, and for cach com- | five pounds of seed are needed for’ 
mi:siouer a gang of men to be paid| acre; the price is about 50 centsa pow 


Against Higher Taxation. 
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ABOUT WOMEN. 


« ee 
0 N VICTORIA OBJECTS TO 
“4 women bicyclers. She is the only 

— ¢ aman now on record who does. 

x * x 
: HERE IS CONSIDERABLE 
2 talk about women having gold bicy- 
’ eles, jewel mounted, which is all pretty, 
und sounds compatible with fabulous 
wealth and extensive desire to show it 
| off, but the fact remains that most women, 
| wealthy or otherwise, ride the ordinary 
/ "Whéels of a good make. There are 
S ..fome little fancy silver attachments for 
the bicycle that a girl may collect, as 
shedoes for her work-basket, writing- 

desk, or dressing table. 

x * x 
£ hk «RECENT FUNNY PAPER— 
| B® Druth—had a delightful picture. In 
“thé* foreground were a lot of bicycle 
ot gitls all rigged out in bloomers and 
* gaiters, neckties and pockets; but they 
> * were all dismounted, had come to a 
complete stop, and were gesticulating 
and wondering and hestitating because 
down the road in the background were 

a few mild, placid cows. The girls 
* could not get past them. Even the 

chaperone hdd betaken herself to the 
»* side of the road near the fence. 

ORDSWORTH LOVERS HAVE 
erected a fountain at Cockermouth 
in memory of the poet and his sister. 
William and Dorothy were born near 
thd place, and the fountain bears this 
inscription ; 
: “Who cannot feel for every living thing 

Hath faculties that he had never used.”’ 

It is a pleasure to hear of this tribute 
to the memory of the brother and sister. 
Their friendship for exch other was fine 
and sweet, and their enjoyment of Nature 
intense, their thoughts true and beautiful, 
and the fountain. will be a reminder of 
strong lives not lived in vain, 

* * k 
HE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS 
of Russia are to be crowned in May, 
and such a gorgeous ceremony as it will 
be was never heard of before outside of 
fairy stories. ‘There will be guilt chariots 
to carry the royal couple from place to 
place ; there will be heralds to announce 
them, and armies of soldiers to escort 
them. High priests, chancellors, for- 
eign envoys, festivals, illuminated cities, 
robes embroidered in jewels—these are 
malt’ phrases from ‘am old-time romance, 
® “Rid have a dreamy and impossible sound 
©  to,Americans in these busy, democratic 
~ odavs, but I suppose it is all possible over 
 “fe'Russia. 
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di*y> a, 
| PHAT SINGULAR WOMAN, MISS 
ise “ Middy ” Morgan, who for 20 years 
| wrote the best reports of the cattle 
© “fhiirket printed by the New York papers, 
© while not afraid of vicious cows or even 
|, «tof that terror of womankind, a bull, 
) was mortally afraid of burglars. In 
© * the little house where she and her sister 
_ eliyed, on Staten Island, there were no 
| . stairs to the second-story, but a ladder, 
| which the two women pulled up after 
» “them when they went to bed. 
sf Miss Morgan confided to a friend of 
the writer that she kept several cannon 
@ balls near her bed in readiness to drop 
| on the head of a burglar bold enough 
» to break in below.— Philadelphia Press. 


HOME TABLE. 


“a br, BC+ 


_ Being a constant reader of your valu- 
“able paper, and finding a great many 
© helpful recipes contributed by sisters, I 
© will send you some recipes I have found 
- very successful. 
"A great many farmers’ wives think 
| that scraps of cold boiled beef left over 
§ are of no use, when, with very little 
» trouble, they could make a very good 
» dish with them: To two cups of cold 
© boiled beef chopped fine add one and 
~ one-half cups of bread crumbs or broken 
» @rackers,a small piece of butter, one egg 
| well beaten ; season with pepper and sage ; 
Pmix well, make out in cakes and fry in 
spot butter or lard. If the egg does not 
¢ it soft enough to mix well, a litfle 
f milk or hot water could be added. Other 
“meats will do quite as well as beef. 
+e SOFT GINGERBREAD. 
© One egg, three-fourths of a cup of 
id, one cup of sour milk, one cup of 
i ps, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, two 
mand one-half ‘teaspoonfuls of soda, flour 
eto make a stiff batter; bake in a slow 
wen. To be served hot.—O.xa D., Hun- 
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* 
. well-made gruel, made with cream, 


id to be more fattening even than 
; oil. A teacupful should be 


ke every night. 
_ *~ Household Hints. : 


8 cooking cabbage put a small piece of 

| pe into the pot. 

wiaave the flour barrel raised a few inches 
m. the floor, so that the air may circulate 
der i Keep the barrel covered. Flour 
0 rhs impurities as quickly as milkand 
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gif dish be blackened and burnt, instead 

“try: >. scrape it clean, pat warm water 
im and let it soak for a few hours, 

t it can be cleaned easily. 

"Boiled eggs'to slice for salads or for spinach 
ou ib ypat on in cold water and allowed 

come to a boil and then be kept boiling for 

utes.» Let. them cool in the same 


are 
las 


mtn 
ln ee ; 
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yr’ 2 oie One cup of cold boiled 
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FASHION’S $ANGIES. 


A wrapper of flowered challie or silk 
is shown in the cut. The collar and 
sleeve ruffles are of plain silk, matching 
the flower in color and edged with white 
lace. The style would ke pretty for 
dark blue flowered stuff, with the collar 


‘of plain dark blue silk edged either with 
white or black lace. For a daintier toi- 
let a white challie, flowered with tiny 
roses, and with rose-pink collar and ruf- 
fles edged with Valenciennes lace, would 
be dainty. The wrapper to be graceful 
needs long lines. Let it touch the floor 
all around and trail a bit in the back. 
The sleeves are cut after the Bishop pat- 
tern—a little short to allow for the wide 
ruffles. 

One of the neatest styles for a street 
dress is shown. ‘The skirt is of checked 
wool—dark blue and white—with a 
jacket of plain dark blue and the full 
front of tle vest of the checked stuff. 


Big white pearl buttons are used to trim 
the jacket, and the square lapels are 
faced with a narrow bias band of the 
same material. This combination of 
checked and plain material is very neat 
and pretty, and is stylish in blue and 
white, green and white, or brown and 
white. Sometimes the shirt-waist suits 
are in this combination, a checked skirt 
taking the place of the usual blue serge, 
with the blue jacket and blue tie and 
belt. 
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Narrow belts of white leather are 
stylish and pretty with shirt waists, and 
especially so with duck suits, 

A frock far a small girl is shown. 
The style is suitable for either wool or 
cotton goods, and with the full front, the 
ruffles over the shoulders and_ the well- 
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fitting yoke, it is.exceedingly graceful 
Land comfortable -for the small maiden. 
The ruffles may have a row of ribbon 
set above the hem for a wool frock, or 
of insertion for a cotton frock, 
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Do Texas Foxes Climb Trees? 

A correspondent of a sportsmen’s 
paper declared recently “there is little 
sport to be had in hunting fexes 
in Texas, because they climb trees in 10 
or 20 minutes after the dogs start them.” 
The foxes in England are often driven 
to the trees by the eager dogs, but they 
do not climb in the sense that a squirrel 
‘or bear does, They jump to the lower 
‘branches of the trees and by their aid 
work themselves up to the top branches. 
A fox can get into a tree that is no 
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WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Flowers for the Children. 

Nearly all children love the sight of flowers, 
and, if for no other purpose, we mothers 
should grow at least a few for their benefit. 
The older ones should have a place that they 
may call their own, but for the little tots of 
from one to five years of age we should take 
the trouble to prepare a bed for them. How 
they enjoy to go out by themselves and pluck 
the blossoms! Sow in this bed for them all 


| the pretty bright flowers, such as phlox, pop- 


pies, sweet peas, pansies, petunias, pinks, and 
others that you think they will enjoy picking. 
Let them understand that this bed is for their 
own use and that they may pick them when- 
ever they wish. They can be made, also, to 
let your own flowers alone, if you do not wish 
them picked. There are many. kinds that 
will blossom more by being picked than if 
they are left to go to seed: 

Teach your children that it is very thought- 
ful to carry bouquets to their teachers, neigh- 
bors, and especially to the sick. By doing 
this you are teaching them a lesson in kind- 
ness and charity to others. 

If the little ones wish you to go out with 
them to see their pretty flowers, do spare a 
few moments to go. It will rest you and do 
you as much good asit will them. If you 
should refuse, note the sorrowful expression 
on their countenances, and I don’t think you 
would refuse again. I think, if we take an 
interest in their belongings and doings, that 
as they grow older they will be interested in 
the duties that fall to their lot. We have a 
great responsibility resting upon us, and we 
should strive to do the best we can.—Mrs. R. 
A. O., Ipswich, 8. D. 


REPLY TO E. C. 


A South Dakota Sister Takes Issue 
with Her. 

In your March issue, ‘‘ E. C.’? writes on 
the ‘*suffrage question,’? and her first re- 
mark is: ‘‘I wonder how many of the 
women of this department are interested in 
the suffrage question?’’ In reply I will say I 
hope every woman and every man. As for 
myself, will say it isa question of deep in- 
terest to me, almost an all-absorbing interest, 
for I feel that upon the question of simple 
justice rests the ultimate success or failure of 
our boasted republic. It would take more 
space than I presume our indulgent editor 
can spare to reply to each and every line 
of thought presented in E. C.’s article; 
and, much as I should enjoy doing so, I will 
refrain, and reply simply to the article asa 
whole briefly as possible. 

All the advantages women now enjoy, and 
which your correspondent seems to approve, 
have come to us only after long years of con- 
stant effort by heroic men and women. Not 
one “right” has been accorded her without 
persistent and untiring labor on the part of 
those who had the moral courage to stand 
firm, immovable, against public sentiment, 
often receiving for their reward ridicule and 
condemnation from those who have’ since 
reaped the reward in an equal education, 
legal and religious rights. 

Even tke rights of our children were not 
conceded us until long years of labor had 
been bestowed; and in some States (South 
Dakota included) to-day mothers have no 
legal right to their own children. The father 
can in this State have a guardian appointed 
for the children while the mother is yet liv- 
ing. The only child that can be legally held 
by its mother is the illegitimate child; and 
yet your correspondant asks: ‘‘ Will we not 
lose more than we gain; can we make 
better laws for our protection than men have 
made for us?’’ In all sincerity I would ask: 
Could we not improve on the law as regards 
the mother and child? ‘* The good men want 
to protect their wives and daughters, is why 
they object to giving them the ballot,’’ says 
E. C. Why, bless your deaf souls, we don’t 
want your protection; we simply want the 
Godgiven right to protect ourselves.. Our 
foretathers waged war against the mother 
country forno less a crime than ‘taxation 
without representation.” Arizona to-day is 
asking to come into the Union on the same 
plea. Now, gentlemien, we are only asking 
you to be consistent. I sometimes wonder if 
the men of this Nation ever tried to ‘' put 
themselves in our place.” And if they 
should, would it not work miracles for us? 

They secured theirliberty at the point of the 
bayonet. We shall secare ours at the point 
of the pen. For, as “the pen is mightier 
than the sword,’’ we hope by a diligent and 
wise use of the same to convince them that 
what is right for them is right for us, and 
that as ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny ”’ for man, it is also applicable for 
woman. Again, E. C. says: ‘‘A woman 
generally has more than her right in any 
question of law that affects her interests.’’ 
1 will cite just one instance that has come 
under my personal observation. A woman 
in a city having been left a widow at the close 
of the war, with only a widow’s pension, and 
four small children, has so successfully man- 
aged that at the present writing she hasa 
fine home, owns several farms and several 
private dwellings, besides a half interest in 
one entire business block. She has educated 
her three sons. One is a rising lawyer, one a 
traveling man, and her youngest a teacher. 
Her daughter has been an invalid from birth. 
She pays as large a tax as any one man in the 
city. 

The city fathers are about to bond the city 
to raise money for a capital boom. She goes 
before the Council and protests. She sees 
clearty that the capital fight will be a losing 
one, for her city is not centrally located, 
either geographically or as regards actual 
settlers. The city fathers listen to her respect- 
fully, but heed her not;—she has no vote. 
They bond the town ; her taxes are raised ; she 
is compelled to pay them or have her property 
sold—just like a man, without redress—not 
likeaman. . 

Has she had ‘‘more than her rights’ ac- 
corded her by man ? 

I agree with E. C. when she says ‘‘in no 
country are women treated with such defer- 
ence and consideration as this.’?’ But we 
shall lose none of our natural refinement, 
nofe of our womanliness, and the men will 
not cease to show us that ‘* deference and con- 
sideration ’’ when we shall. have arrived at 
that point of dignity that will come with our 
use of the franchise. Nay, -rather, Lpredict, a 
true gentleman will accord us more genuine 
respect when we cease to be ‘‘ clinging vines,” 
but will become a helpmeet in the. true 
sense of the word. 

‘“*Woman’s influence is unbounded in the 
home circle.’ Ah! yes; but I contend it shall 
not stopthere. It takes no more time to go to 
the polls and cast a ballot than to go. to the 
postoffice and receive the mail, where we 
meet the same men. And for the life of me 
I do not see why she should not do it. 

Lastly: **She goes out of her sphere.’* 


They talk about a woman's sphere. 
As though it had a limit, . 
Thcre’s not a place in earth or heaven, 

- There's not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, : 
There's not a whispered * yes” or “ no,” 
There's not a Hfé, or death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it. 


—South Dakota Farmer’s Wife, 

Trees as Pumps. 

Trees are the great water lifters. The 

wise men tell us that an oak tree of 

average size, with 700,000 leaves,. lifts 

from the earth into the air about 123 

tons of water during the five months it 
displays its foliage. 
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PLEASURES OF FARM LIFE. 


An Attractive Picture of the Happi- 
ness of Dwelling Near Nature. 


[Read at New Cistle Institute, by Miss Eliza- 
beth J. Grandy, Wampum, Pa.) 


It has been said: “ Man made the town, 
but God made the country.’? God traly 


made the country, for only the hand of 


Omnipotence could spread out before us the 
beautiful panorama of field and dell, leafy 
wood and sparkling rill, 

Well might the psalmist exclaim, as the 
power, majesty and goodness of the Creator 
swept o’er his soul: ‘‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handywork.’’ What perfect joy there is for 
one who tries to read God’s book from all he 
sees in nature. And what a pure joy it is to 
feel free to breathe the pure air, to feast our 
eyes on the green fields, the graceful woods 
and the profusion of beautiful flowers 
blooming around us. But of what use are 
all these glories of nature to the farmer? 
Why the living beauty of bud and _plant, 
when we are so busy, have so little time to 
pause and enjoy it all? Ah, my friend, 
right here I want to enter a protest! No one 
has the opportunities for more true pleasure 
than the farmer, and no one has more right to 
enjoy it. Were we created simply to work ? 
If that.was the chief end of our existence, 
why did the loving Father create so faira 
place as Eden—beautiful, perfect in every 
detail. 

True, when he placed Adam and Eve there, 
he told them to dress it and keep it in order; 
but, oh, I am sure that he who spared no pains 
to make it a perfect abode for man, was more 
than pleased when they paused to praise and 
magnify the wonderful beauty of his handy- 
work. In that magnificent work of John 
Milton’s, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’? he tells how 
mother Eve thought that while Adam and 
she worked together, they did not accomplish 
as much as they should, because they paused, 
ever and anon, to admire and examine some 
new beauty of creation, or to discourse on 
the love and goodness of God; and she pro- 
posed that they should work apart, and then 
at evening recount all their discoveries and 
joys. Adam thought not so; that God who 
had created them, and all thingsso fair, could 
not be displeased if some little of their time 
was spent in enjoying the beauty around 
them, and thought it better for them to work 
together.‘ But Eve, with the wilfulness 
characteristic of her sex, had her own way, 
and on the very first day she worked alone 
she fell. 

So it is oftentimes in attempting to accom- 
plish much we fail miserably. Dr. Talmage 
says: ‘‘He who has such an idea of the 
value of time that he takes none of it for rest 
or pleasure wastes all his time.’’? Can it be 
possible that the Doctor is correct! Is it true 
that he who follows a treadmill line of ‘work, 
day after day, month after month, and year 
after year, never allowing any time for enjoy- 
ment, never pausing to worship the great 
architect by admiring dnd praising his work, 
is really wasting his time? 

Our time in this world isa sacred trust, 
given us by God, and for every second of it 
we must give an accaunt unto him. I truly 
believe that he not dnly allows but desires 
us to get all the true’pléasure out of life that 
we possibly can, and, asi I said before, the 
farmer has countless facilities for pure pleas- 
ure. Ina few short weeks the fairest time 
of all the year will be with us, and also one 
of the busiest for the’ fariner. 

But, oh, this Spring, ifmwe have never fully 
done so before, can we net make it a memor- 
able Spring by gleaning from it every pleas- 
ure possible, and han sg many beautiful pic- 
tures on memory’s wallsthat our hearts will 
always grow young wherave gaze on them. 

Every farmer will be hygrying to get in his 
corn and potatoes and oats. Those are good 
crops to put in, my friend; but I want to re- 
mind you who Have’ éHildren that you are 
bound, whether :youowill or no, to put ina 
double crop. Let mé! explain.. with an illus- 
tration. It is a bright, beautiful Spring 
day, and farmer Jobns is plowing with a 
will, too busy to see the sunshine, the birds or 
flowers; but when the merry, ringing laugh of 
a child comes to him, he pauses to look over 
into the next field, and sees farmer Smith also 
plowing, but perched astride one of the 
horses is a tiny tot of a boy who seems to be 
bubbling over with pure happiness, while his 
father’s face is as radiant as the day. 

With a frown on his face Johns exclaims: 
‘*Smith is a fool; he had much better be 
getting his crop in this fine weather than 
fooling with that baby.’’ 

My poor friend! that is just what he is 
doing—puttingin two crops, and putting them 
in well. 

What the harvest of one will be only 
eternity can tell. 

Parents, you know not, unless you go back 
to your own childhood, how much and how 
easily you can make or mar the pleasure of 
your children. 

Think you the little tot on the horse will 
ever forget his father’s love and kindness? 
Think you the father’s heart was not glad- 
dened and his work lightened? for love does 
lighten labor. 

Do you not believe, oh, mother, busy in the 
dairy or over the wash-tub, that if your little 
children come to you some bright Monday 
morning, when there is so much to do, wild 
with delight over the discovery of a bird’s 
nest in the grape arbor, and beg you to come 
and see it, that it will pay you to go? Just 
try it once, if you doubt it. And, as you gaze 
on that tiny new home, see if your thoughts 
do not go back to the time when you began 
housekeeping, and the bright sunshine, the 
sweet song of the birds, and the unbounden 
joy of your little ones will fill your heart 
with such a sweet content that work will be- 
come a joy. 

Or, if the children come to you with hands 
ané@ aprons running. over with woodland 
treasures, do not send them out for fear they 
will litter up your clean floor. 

Much better will it be for you, in years to 
come, that they should litter the floor than 
for you to mar their pleasure and cloud 
their joy. Nay, sharetheir joy by examining 
their treasures with them. Fill glasses and 
vases with all worth saving, and you will 
find that they will ‘be willing to carry out 
the rest. 

Mother, you cannot keep your children al- 
ways. Enjoy them while you may. All too 
soon will they gro Liep and leave the home 
nest; perhaps they “nthy Jeave it even sooner 
than that. A story Isxend not long since 
bears upon this point 99¢ strongly that I beg 
leave to repeat it., 5, A. tired, overworked 
woman was busy in ‘her kitchen one bright 
day. The birds sang, the air was sweet with 
perfume, the sun shone brightly, but, like 
Martha of old, she waxg¢nmbered with many 
cares. There was supper to get for many 
hungry men, and the hundred and one things 
that a farmer’s wife fhust do. And she 
wondered if life was '¥éally worth living. 

In the midst of it@ll‘came. her two little 
girls, begging her ta ¢9yne with them and help 
with their playhouse. She was about to send 
them hastily and not td gently away, for she 
was very tired, wh@nJéome subtle instinct 
caused her to yield agftigo with them, and 
for an hour the thre spent a joyful time. 
The look of care left mother’s face and 
her heart was filled with a sweet peace and 
rest. When she retarned to her work she 
was surprised to find how mach easier it was 
and how much she could accomplish. And 
when onthe morrow ove of her darlings sick- 
ened, and in less than a week she had to yield 
it up to the one who gave it, she thanked God 
that she had enjoyed with it its last well day 
on earth. 

Take time, then, to enjoy the Spring, and 
as your children become large enough. teach 
them to work, by all means, but do not make 


“mere drudges of thenr. 


Eaeh day give them time to ramble as they 
please in the pure air: -They will-do more 
you, and do it more willingly, than 
driving them from morn till 


life such a burden 


| thatthey take the first opportunity to escape 
from it. 

But not alone is the Spring a time of pleas- 
ure on the farm. Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter each brings its own distinctive pleas- 
ures. 

Who can stand by the waving field of 
golden grain, the meadow with its billowy 
green, or gaze on the early fruit ripening on 
the bough, without feeling his heart beat with 
pleasure? Or, again, as the last load of a 
bountiful harvest is stowed in a well filled 
barn, does not the heart go out in gratitude 
to God for his goodness? Oh, the pure de- 
light of a Summer morning! As we stand in 
the early dawn and watch the sun rise in 
Splendor, as the pure air fans our cheeks, and 
the bird’s morning hymn of praise sounds in 
our ears, as we draw in deep breaths of air 
fragrant with the perfume of flowers, can 
any one help thanking God for a home in the 
country ? 

Then comes the Autumn with its flight of 
birds, its ripened fruit, its rows of corn 
shocks, from which the yellow ears peep 
out; the golden and green pumpkins; the 
turnip, with its brilliant green top, showing 
the toothsome globe beneath, the dropping 
nut, the chattering squirrel, and the woods 
robed in such splendor of color as no painter's 
brush can equal. My friend, you must take 
time now to go forth and drink in large 
drafts of the pure air and store your 
memory with picture after picture from 
nature. 

Then comes old Winter, with his hoary 
head, and jack frost paints the most delicate 
lace-work on your windows, and some morn- 
ing as you rise and gaze abroad, and find 
everything clothed in spotless ermine, and 
the sun comes up and lights up the whole 
till it look like a fairy scene, you are ready to 
ery out with Longfellow, in “Elizabeth 
Haddon ”’: “ How grand is the Winter; how 
spotless the snow is and perfect.”’ 

What if the wind does blow and the rain 
and sleet too often take the place of snow, as 
it did this Winter. Why, just make the fire- 
side so much the brighter. 

Who can read that beautiful farmlife story 
by Whittier, ‘‘Snow Bound,’’ without rejoic- 
ing in the pure enjoyment of Winter farmlife 
as he there depicts it? But Winter is to many 
farmers a trying time, for, compared with 
the Winter of a farmer a century ago, there 
is little now todo. Then there was timber 
to cut, clearings to he made, stone walls to be 
built, ete. In the house it was just as busy, 
for, besides the regular work, spinning, weav- 
ing and knitting was to be done. But now 
there are few clearings to be made, little 
timber to cut, and the wheel and loom have 
both been put away; even the knitting n®e- 
dles are no longer a familiar sight. But 
Winter may and should be one of the most 
profitable and pleasant times of the year to 
the farmer. 

Every good and useful book or paper he 
reads is an acquisition, the value of which 
cannot be stated in dollars and cents. Some 
say: ‘‘I cannot afford to take papers and buy 
books.’’? I beg your pardon, but you cannot 
afford not to. 

When one can get such magazines as Me- 
Clure’s and the Cosmopolitan for $1; when the 
works of some of our very best authors can 
be obtained, cloth bound, for from 18 to 25 
cents; when good newspapers can be obtained 
very reasonably, there is no excuse for not 
having reading matter. 

Winter is the time for improving the intel- 
lect, the time to lay up those stores of knowl- 
edge which will serve in an old age, when 
the eyes are dim and the hearing impaired, 
as food for thought and meditation. And 
the quiet farmlife affords rare opportunities 
for this. 

To the young in the country, Winter brings 
unbounded delight. And _ still more, pa- 
rents, have you the power of enhancing the 
pleasures of your children and binding them 
so closely to you that no power on earth can 
break the tie. Share with them their sports, 
their readings, their every little joy. Let 
them play ‘‘ blindman’s buff’? and “I spy ”’ 
awhileeach eveningif they like. But, you say, 
they make such a noise, and turn the furni- 
ture around and wear out the carpet. Very 
true, I know we did at home, but, oh, the 
pure, unbounded joy we got out of it will 
stay with me while I live, and I have never 
heard my mother lamenting for her wornout 
carpets, neither did she ever have any trouble 
keeping her children at home in the evenings. 

Who, then, would not be a farmer? ‘To 
live in the country, to perceive sweet odors 
borne on every breeze—melodious sounds 
on every side, and feel that God is there and 
sees his works, that they are good. 

Oh, how blindly we group along, unmind- 
ful of all the joy there is in existence—all 
the beautiful creation above and around us. 
The old familiar hymn: 

* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise him, all creatures here below,” 
should swell in one grand chorus daily from 
hearts swelling with love and gratitude for 
all the beautiful things bestowed on man- 
kind. 





The Girl on the Farm. 


[Read at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, Pa., by 
D.J. Shields, Baxter, Pa., March 26 and 27, 1896. } 

There is no place that you will more surely 
find what you would call a true, honest, in- 
dustrious girl than in the homes of our 
patriotic farmers. 

A girl brought up on the farm by Christian 
parents is the one that is admired and re- 
spected above all other classes of society. 
Each one is taught, or should be, that it is 
no disgrace to do farm werk, for their mothers 
were once girls and had to work a great deal 
harder than any girl at the present day. 

The girl on the farm was not intended to 
do a boy’s work, and not often she does. Her 
work is in the house, such as scrubbing the 
floors, washing the dishes, kneading the 
dough, milking the cows, if she has no 
brother, instead of letting mother do it, and 
doing all the general housework that pertains 
to a home. 

Of course, we have some girls on the farm 
who think themselves above farm work. All 
they will-do is play.on the organ or piano, 
receive and entertain company and return 
their calls very promptly, and frequently vis- 
iting friends of her like in society in the city, 
chew gam and read dime novels; while out 
in the next room we hear the tottering foot- 
steps of a silver-haired mother, who is toiling 
hour after hour so that her house will be in 
tidy order, as it should be. Such a girl is 
simply living for her own enjoyment and is 
of no use on a farm. 

Then, again, we have the jolly girl. She 
is.always as merry as a lark, helping mother 
as if it was a pleasure, and not a task. You 
will always find her where the work is, and 
if any company is present mother is given 
the opportunity of entertaining them, while 
the work in the kitchen goes on as usual by 
the daughter. 

A mother is proud of her danghter when 
she'can trust. her to do a mother’s work, and 
t well she might be. 

Some say, the girl_on the farm does not 
need an education. Well, she does not need 
a college education, but she does need what 
we call a dommon school education, and she 
can make good use-of it, too.. This she can 
obtain at a very small expense, according to 
our complete common school system. 

The girl on the farm is always spoken of 
as a plain girl, and I am glad that she has 
common sense enough; that her manners are 
so gentle, her words.so sensible, that she has 
well been termed the plain girl. 

Girls, do not think because you live on a 
farm, because your father is a farmer, because 
your mother was a farmer’s daughter and 
your prospects are to. be a farmer’s wife that 
you are nobody in this wide world. 

Look forward to the time when ye 
hood daysare o’er, that life has just 
snk Ses ee lowe » Hoe se maha 
you t a usefal way 
[Sch ect tet en al Sy 
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GOST OF RAISING CORN IN KANSAS. 


Compilation of the Estimates of a 
Number of Practical Growers. 

Kansas is certainly a great corn State. 
Statistics show that the average annual 
yield for all the 34 years, bad seasons 
and good, since 1861 has been 27 bush- 
els per acre for the entire State, ranging 
in different years from 9 to 48 4-5 bush- 
els) The product for 25 years ending 
with 1895 has had an annual home 
value averaging more than $31,000,000, 
and a total value in that time exceeding 
$776,000,000. 

Secretary Coburn, in the March quar- 
terly report of the State Board of 
Agriculture, presents a detailed showing 
from 68 long-time, extensive growers in 
45 Counties, which last year produced 
140,000,000 bushels, giving from their 
experience, on such a basis as others 
can safely accept, each principal item of 
cost in growing and cribbing an acre of 
corn, estimating the yield at 40 bushels. 
About two-thirds of those reporting pre- 
fer planting with listers, and the others 
use the better-known check-row method 
after the land has been plowed and 
harrowed. 

The statements of all the growers, 
summed up, averaged and itemized, 
show as follows: 


COST OF RAISING AN ACRE OF CORN. 


$ 07 
Planting (with lister, or with check-row 
Pplanier, including cost ef previous 
plowing and harrowing) 
Cultivating 
Husking and putting in crib 
Wear and teur and interest on cost of 


tool 
Rent 
ee BN ca. ais dS thegscacsa dates ceases $5 71 


Cost per bushel 14} 
Average value of corn land per acre.. 29 25 


The condensed showing made by the 
43 growers who plant with listers, or 
have found that method preferable, is 
thus: 


Cultivating 

| Husking and putting in crib 

Wear and tear and interest on cost of 
IE 6 in05 05. 00 b5A0 08bies sn cden mcinmeicts eoes 

Rent of land (or interest on its value) .... 


Statements of cost where the land is 
plowed, well harrowed and planted with 
the ordinary check-row machine, sum- 
marize for each item as below: 


Plowing 

Harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Husking and putting in crib 

Wear and teur and interest on cost of 


TORE COG svn os.nccned.cnecee 6000 ccsessonss $64) 
Cost per bushel 16 
Commenting on these figures, Secre- 
tary Coburn says: “In none of these 
calculations has there been made any 
allowance for the value of the corn- 
stalks, which, ordinarily, under the 
crudest management, should offset the 
cost of harvesting the grain, and, under 
proper conditions, should have a forage 
value much in excess of such cost. 
Taking these into every estimate, as 
should rightly be done, the showing of 
cost per bushel would be very sensibly 
diminished. In the results of this in- 
vestigation it will likewise be noted that 
the rental for these Kansas corn lands, 
or the interest figured by their owners 
on the investment represented, averages 
more than 8} per cent., or a net rate 
higher thay the capitalist, general banker 
or money-lender dreams of realizing. 
“Further, it should be understood 
that the thrifty Kansas farmer dues not 
measure the profit of his crop by the 
narrow margin shown in such statistics 
between the items of ‘ cost’ and ‘ value.’ 
He does not, as a rule, anticipate selling 
his corn by the bushel at the figures 
given as ‘value,’ nor expect more if he 
did so than a moderate return, one year 
with another, for his labor and invest- 
ment; it is the conversion of it on his 
farm into beef, pork, poultry, dairy and 
similar products, from which comes the 
surplus to make the comfortable homes 
and build the schoolhouses, colleges and 
churches that are such common objects 
on his horizon and so largely the meas- 


ure of his ambition.” ‘ 





He Raised 104 Bushels of Corn Per 
Acre. : 

Mr. J. A. Baxter, of Waveland, 
Shawnee County, Kans., who raised as 
high as 104 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre in 1895, furnishes the State Board 
of Agriculture the following account of 
it, together with some of his corn-raising 
methods in general: 

“The portion of my crop giving a 
yield of 104 bushels of husked, well- 
dried (56 pounds, shelled) corn per acre 
was five acres of 57 I planted last year. 
My land is slightly rolling prairie, and 
about a fair average of Kansas‘soil, with 
a hard, impervious subsoil. The five 
acres mentioned were at one end of a 
25-acre field, part of which had been in 
potatoes for two years, and the lJast crop 
dug with a listing plow late in October, 
which was about equivalent to a deep 
Fall plowing. . 

“In Spring the ground was much like 
a bed of ashes. It was then deeply 
plowed, made fine and smooth with a 
plank-drag and drilled the first week in 
May with a ‘ Farmer’s Friend’ planter 
of medium width, with a deep-grained 
yellow Dent corn; about the same 
quantity of seed was used’ as would have 
been if from three to somewhat less than 
four grains had been placed in hills the 
ordinary distance apart. This was cul- 
tivated four times with common gang- 
cultivators and hoed three times—the 
last hoeing' after it had been finished 
with the cultivators. 

“I am a strong believer in deep and 
thorough cultivation, and long since 
learned that a good crop of corn and a 
rank growth of cockle-burs, crab-grass 
and similar weeds cannot’ occtrpy the 
fame ground at the same time. I have 
not subsoiled for previous crops, but last 
Fall invested in a Perine subsoiler and 
used it on 15 acres. I intend plant- 
ing 100 acres in corn this season and 
aim ‘to have it all subsoiled. ~Am sub- 

my fields the narrow way first 





ae ." 





—__ 


120 rods long) as deeply as fp 
can do the work, at distance 
Will then throw up the 
Wise of this with a listing-plow, follow; 
it in each furrow with ‘the § _ 
deep as three horses can da 3 yee 
drill the seed immediately ts. — 
of the subsoiler, This will lees ae 
land subsoiled in both directio, ‘/ ™ 
“ My whole crop for 1895 a. 
only 57 bushels per acre, yet Tw 
have made 75 bushels but foe an ho 
tunate invasion just at the ori. rm 
by an army of chinch bugs fix 
Jacent 30-acre field of oxts 
proper treatment of our soils 9, 
ough cultivation, I am of ¢), 
that in all favorable sesso): 
last, we should raise fron 100 
bushels of corn per acre, instead) of th 
more common 25 to 50 bushels. I a . 
always careful to avoid cultiyatine wh a 
the land is very wet, and think. a 
farmers make a serious mistake 
working their corn when the 
from the shovels in chunks, ‘| he sun j 
likely to then bake the eround and the 
growth loses its bright, healthy pane 
and turns a sickly yellow.” _ 


o—_—__—______ 


A Plan for Steel Wavon Roads. 

Steel wagon roads, as advocate b 
Martin Dodge, State Road ( MM Isshe a 
of Ohio, are likely to have a thor 
trial in several States this year. These 
roads consist of two rails made of steel 
the thickness of boiler plate, each formed 
in the shape of a gutter five inches 
wide, with a square perpendicular 
shoulder half an inch high, they 
angle of one inch outward. slightly 
raised. The gutter forms a conduit for 
the water and makes it easy for the 
wheels to enter or leave the track. Such 
a double-track steel railroad, 16 feet 
wide, filled in between with broken 
stone, macadam size, would cost about 
$6,000, as against $7,000 per mile fora 
macadam roadbed of the same width, 
but the cost of a rural one-track steel 
road would be only about £2,000 
mile. It is claimed that such a road 
would last much longer than stone, and 
that one horse will draw on a steel! track 
20 times as much as one on a dirt road, 
and five times as much as on macadam.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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The camel is a beast of great strength 
and endurance. Nothing hurts it until the 

roverbial ‘‘last straw’’ is added to its 

urden. The human digestive system is 
very much like a camel. You can impose 
on it to awonderful degree. It is really as- 
tonishing how much abuse it will stand 
before it breaks down. ‘The last straw” 
doesn’t break it down, but it makes it stop 
work. Continually put the wrong things 
into your stomach, and digestion will get 
weaker and weaker. Before long, some- 
thing worse than usual will be eaten, and 
will go through the stomach into the 
bowels, and there it will stick—that’s con- 
stipation. Let it continue, and there is noth- 
ing bad that it will not lead to. Nine-tenths 
of all human sickness is due to constipa- 
tion. Some of the simplest symptoms ar 
coated tongue and foul breath, dizziness, 
heartburn, flatulence, sallowness, (distress 
after eating, headaches and lassitude. A 
little thing will cause constipation, and a 
little thing will relieve it. Dr. Picrce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are a certain cure for con- 
stipation, They are tiny, sugar-coatcd 
@ranules, mild and natural in their action. 
There is nothing injurious about them. 
You can take them just as frecly as you 
take your food. There is no danger that 
you will become a slave to their use. They 
will cure you and then you can stop taking 
them. Send for free sample package 0 
from 4 to 7 doses. World's Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A GREAT BOOK FREE. 

Over 680,000 copies of Dr. Pierce's Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser have been sol 
at the regular price, $1.50. The profits on 
this immense sale have been used in print- 
ing a new edition of 500,000 copics, | ind 
in strong paper covers, which is to be given 
away absolutely free. A copy will be sent 
to any address on receipt of 21 one-cent 
stamps to cover cost of mailing o”/). — , 

Address World’s Dispensary Medical AS 
sociation, 663 Main Strect, Bullclo, N. ¥. 


$2.50 Book, Free!! 
WE ARE GIVING IT AWAY: 








FREE. PREMIUM 


This book wes * 
*mid the world ¢ farb 
at Saratoga tu 2 proud 
pleasure res | 
where Pri 


Juxuriate in ve b ; 
display the r pers D 
charms, costiy J© 
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A the Extremes of Fashionable Diss 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” in a ¥' 
common sense keeps the reader ch.~s- 


AN EVER FRESH FEAST OF F UN. 


ow-necked 

It takes off follies, flirtations: or ee ninge 

dressing, dudes, pug dogs, 0) ' t),-pro- 
cte., in the author’s inimitabie ane = 

veking style. ‘ihe ?) iLLIN® 


* SLLUSTRATIONS BY OPPER ARE JUST & 


OUR OFFEP. 


To everyone who sends us four >" 
seribers at 25 cents each we il send a ¢ 
of the book, postpaid, Free +o B. 
We will send the book and ve zaic® 
e rear to any aden noe 
paar pte subscribers cn ° ain th 
book—sent postpaid—by remitting ¢ 
On THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Wasbington, D. ©. 
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gy ARBITRATION: 
A FLORIDA ROMANCE. 


EARLY Al LSUMTER | 
County is on the read to 
wes « Lie Perarie,” where an | 
“ arLitration ” to 


held. So great a differ- 





though his 









rup. 








is 


| ° 
| horse?” says Celie, 


raisers concerning the 
ownership of a couple of 
that it ean be settled m no 


his greeting. 


a The Sumter men are not = as a eee 
= fone se o, They | romg to brand ] 
ay chers; no, no. They g some colts, Mr. 
White Caps and lynchers; no, | ho | Blake?” he asks, apro f the i 
gre pea ie, law-abiding citizens, who Sn think een » apropos o e iron 
abit cir little ui-understandings, “i bear om a ve 
thout the convent of the | Jest come from brandin’. 
nd he must be a fowl or a| a ou don’t use your own initials, I | 
iil des}erado who would at- | oo ae more closely at the instru- | 
; j ent of torture 
<}s esent it. ° 
rf - b Ors : “Oh yes: I do.” ti . ] ° 
\. jd Dekel, the alleged aggressor NE » turning the iron 
4 of” ig , “ pense 
ot is along, the subject is not | Sarely to view. Oh, yes; 
P cd. His friends ride in a | tee? N. B.—Energy Blake.” 
ly, with him in the center, | surprised at the visitor's ignorance. 
a? . | “ a ” . r: 7 ° 
Fury Blake's friends are scattered | Oh, I see, replies Winbush, feeling 
ne woods, keeping a sharp floored. Then, desiring to change the | 
ne woods, sh: : ¢ 
. : s sailies ‘ 
r their client, or—whatever | st oa. oo the very one sure to 
. Thie or . ouse Blake’s ire 
:to call him. This evowd is ; BEC. 
mol numerous by a third, for | . Dekel’s mill was fired last night ; 
ah, otted integrity and sumny om burnt up, though. They formed a 
aS . oo f ‘ - 
; ' bucke ‘ 
wmperament makes him beth popular | i. = ae a put it out. But 
. d. The complete unattract- | CY Gldnt save the stables. 
" Dekel. outwardly and ia-| the mules and ponies were cremated.” 
seal somewhat ameliorated by his | , It is wonderful to see Marea change 
reputation as “the richest man in = ote deel ar See to fire. 
. _ he 2 : Not young Jim? 
copier, and so has his following. a 
Qpeeess 9 . = ‘ “ s° , > . ” all. I 
Money counts as hich in the backweods Yes; young Jim went, too.” Blake 
org Anageeenmaige paces the floor with disordered step. | 
” Skirting a fir + pond, they turn into a . Young Jim! It was had enough ter 
| y,airo? nay, } ( ‘ ‘ 
: . ' be cheat i arin’ of | 
nine saplings, where same prep- | .* el eated outen him, without hearin’ of 
‘sa hie Genie ie ioe recep- | his bein’ burnt ter death. 
the ane fire the colts strain- ' friendliest pony ever raised on these 
aaa iP a i 1a | perartes. Phen, with sudden passion 
ng at their reyes in the & Who d eo passion, 
. Cee. tea ent aoe 10 done it? Vil help hunt him 
en sai pretty weil mall down. Who do they suspicion ?” 
net” Rapid, atiis. Psa “Well, Dekel and his friends ki: 
cally run away from; but on hen sen get kind of | 
Saat tn the siisie sinwate that perhaps ve d. 
hard and fast in the mids t of “Me?” he Ie, “ What for?” 
ed is to much fer their equine | or sack - : : 
N them is a pile of axes; | colts.” 
whether Lrain the arbitrators or to pee 


huild aiunerst pyre for the colts dees 
t appear. The riders halt in 
f the grove and await the , 
“dl. ee “vy... ;,| Dalked in harness. 
nergy Blake. There is iii: at 

eae eee ‘ockeroach alive. 

said. ‘They chew their tobue- " . 
dustriously, aud, but tor their 


al 5 iii gech a tale. 
enetrating eves, might le al- 


watc | ° - ° pe . 
cot Hkcned te & fenell at dineen.saieel hisself. He can’t think Pd burn any 
HOS, Ili ie { ‘ : =. = ° » ° ~s 
aw me , kind of a horse ter spite a mean rogue 
eir na aunts. 1e @:d-, 4. ee be . ” 
, ween ea yee like him. He ain't wath it.” 
ers, hoincmade Co “it s $ - ° ° e 
ail ion diet Chale aaa _ beards | *¢™pt has the effect of cooling his rage— 
in t i ics UL ie ugve~ ved 3 > ‘ “or a ‘ 
a h the sheewy mance of their | * state of mind rare with him. | 
“2 2 oe 7 . “Well, ef we don’t start, we won’t 
ile younger wear neglige get there. Goin’ ter tl arbitrati 
; . , are. Go . re arbitrati 
howy ties, and suits of the slop- Wi bush?” 2 Se, 
is : ‘ inbush ? 
shop type. ‘They sit their ponies neg- : 
ea . . © | ©] thought I would,” s 
lientiy, though net unegracefully, as | © + le Teplies the 
vt. ‘The cloueh may eome later. but | YOU8s man, anxious at all times to join 
we Hy | the natives; be one of them, in fact. 
\s the miuutes pass, there ts : ; . 
saslicht :esticssness in the cruwd. and| “ Wait tel I git Dumps, pa; I’m goin 
_— ni _ ys | a ‘ali . a > 
eyes seek the sun, the clock of the back- | ol — ne bg ee ~~ running off | 
| before a negative is possible. 
woods " > ’ : 
“We'd better build the pen,” says not keep them waiting. She simply adds | 
Potter. the head arbitrator of Sumter | her house dress a long skirt of her 
Ry ; : — a 4 " hei Tal « « ; | 
for the last quarter of a eentury. “It’s a a 1 Fo ina d hat and a pair | 
sittin’ late. Hnergy’ll be here by | ° crochetted gloves. . 
then,” | gate. Her cheeks shame the wild roses 
‘Fen.” cove Pea, @Meacenie ie in the fence corner ; she hums a liftle | 
Wiles away by dark. Cut like you | tune to hide her anxiety. 
was a-livhtin’ fire,” | ludes himself with the belief that all this | 
1 . ste bis swee » 7 s sas 
Several dismount, seize the axes, and haste, this sweet color and high spirits 


proceed to eut down saplings, while | “© for him. 


others build a pen about three feet high, 
inclosing the eolts 

“What is the pen for?” asks a man 
Imm another County, where they settle 
their quarrels with less hard work. 

‘Why, to pen up the arbitrators, the 
Witnesses, “nthe colts What else 
coulll it be fer? In faet, it would have 

for them to arbitrate |“ S'" 

ren, silly question. 
“| savy.can’t we settle the furse ?” asks 
euny, who thinks all this a great deal 
Of trou! 


“Settle it! 


she is up and away. 


Ken impossible 


outside of the 





— } 


Jeewhilikins! In eourse 
That’s what we’re here 

or onpeaceable; one 
‘N’ I wonder what’s keepin’ 


we'll settie it. 
fer. Py 


er tothe) 


enble | him. 


Enersy,” 

nergy Blake, branding iron in hand; | gator.” 
ear ds with one foot on the step and the | . aa 
other the piazza floor. It is not | been a mistake? 
quite his usual easy attitude nor his own | 
fireless, happy air, Celie, who loves to | 
Wek, Is sittiay straight enough now re- | 
srving her jather with large, troubled | ae : 
brown eyes, in which there is, too, a he sha’n’t have ’em. 
Hark of thutiny, 


“Oh pa! Me ’n’ Herme Dekel break | him. 














“.\ thing ain’t got ter be reasonable 
ltr be right,” answered Blake, who is a 
tiukiny man, though an ignorant. “ It 
ightn’t to go on. Old Dekel put his 
brand on my colts, ’n’ it ain’t the fust 
ime he's be’n suspicioned. Herme’s a 
the young f I dunno a finer; but 














feller, 
*s got rogue’s blood in him, ’n’ that’s 
ox thirg that's never be’n in the Blake 
“wat f And,” he adda, after giving 
seit 2 minute to admire his daugh- 
te beauty, “there’s others besides 
‘rme Dekel that likes ter feed their 
one in my stable. There's Win- 
“Oh, pa! That idiot !” 
_ ton'teare, There’s nothing ag’in’ | they 
- He's got plenty of money, ’n’ whites. 
tows how ter keep his bolt of it. *N’ 



















Tesgp ; - 

“jy | ever seed,” says Mrs. Blake. 

“you want Celie ter have a clo’es 

Wo can’t do better than give lier 
inbush,” 





one who can’t un 
ean be such a fool. 







is I don’t want Celie ter have anybody 
; Pertickler. 1 ain't goin’ ter give her 
=! Without studyn’ about it. "N’ 
3 Winbush now,” 
eo itbush is, indeed, as homely as his 
2 cbemy. could wish, with about 
Huch apparent intelligence as the pole 








| to which he was likened. But his 
is Munaculate, and his conecit 
powering. He rides aw 
thou horse is gentle, dismounts as 
if in momentary danzer of being 
‘dragged away with one foot in the stir. 


‘ 

“Why don’t he have somebody to 
be | take care of bim, ’n’ keep him off a | 
with contempt in her | 
ence has arisen between | @@usement. Her father grins in ac- 
tle two most considerable | Knowledgment of the humor, though 
he throws an inerease of cordiality into 

1s The girl bestows on the | 
visitor a brilliant, scornful smile, that he | 


He attempts to assist her 

to mount; but before he ean make up 
| his mind how to approach the staid old 
| pony that Celie wickedly causes to caper 
She rides as the | fre, Blake. 
bird flies; over stumps, briers, hurricane | 
roots; every place where she knows 
Winbush dare not follow. 
is soon in a jog-trot by the side of Mr. | turns to the crowd. - 
Blake, and finds himself asking a very 


“You can't get out of this arbitration 

“Who wants ter git outen it? 
ef 1 wa'n’t a‘jest man, after this mill 
| business, I'd only settle it -with bullets. | throws his evil glance around, he secs 
| But I'll do fair; I ain't a scallawag, like | that he has overrerched himself ; that 
When this is over, let him look | the first question and some others are 
‘out how he foois with me. 
hole in him as quick as I would an alli- 


“His branding colts couldn’t have 


“Ef it was, would he stick it out when 
I show my marks? Ef he was a poor 
man, ’n’ needed a pony, I’d give hin 
one; but he’s 10 times richer ’n’ me, ’n’ 
People do make 
mistakes, but not old horse raisers like 
I branded a colt oncet that I 
thought was mine, ‘n’ never knowed no 


“ff because our daddies are at outs! It's : 

too lute now. We've be’n sweethearts | better fer the longest. But I wis young 

feuce we was little children.’”’ then, *n’ a new hand. I don't make 
es, ever sence Herme put on them mistakes now; neither decs Dekel. 

jauts,” says her mother. “You know | There,” changing his’ tone, abruptly, 

~a ain't ne sort er reason in that, | “ ain’t that a pretty sight?” 

Werey.”’ 


Before them rolls a prairie, only a few 
miles in extent, bunt a treeless, grass- 
grown, wind-swept, genuine prairie, It 
is dotted with half-wiid ponies, about the 
size of Texas ponies, differing mainly in 
strength, which is inferior, and temper, 
which is much kinder. 
brands indicate many owners, and it 
seems the easiest thing in the world to 
make a blunder. They are extremely 
thin—so thin that they might be the 
ghosts of defunct Indian ponies, haunt- 
ing their favorite pastures. In reality, 
they are very much alive. Removed to 
the stable, feeding and grooming trans- 
form them to good-looking, sturdy beasts, 
useful anywhere. In the prairie regions 
they are the principal living of the native 


“I'm afraid my gray two-year-oid is 


> could wrop him ’round your finger.” | gone,” says Winbush. “I hunted for 
“I don’t want a thing to wrop ‘round | him every day this week.” 

"y huger,” pouts Celie. “ Why, what's this one?” asks Blake, 
’ Why, Energy, he’s of no account, | pointing to a pony grazing near. 

a, y fer dress “He is the greatest} “Oh, I’ve seen him every day. I 


don’t know who he belongs to.” 
Blake eyes him with the expression of 


“That’s your pony.” 

«That? Traly? Sure enough ; there’s 
my brand. He must have kept the other gor 
side to meafl the time.” r 

Celie is near enough to hear. She 
aud turns a quick, resistless laugh to a lel 


garb | birdlike sopg, that ripples over the 
over- | prairie. Her father grins, but shakes 
kwardly, and, | his head at her. “Here's the road to 
yor grandma's, Celie. ‘The arbitrators 


“It's too late for grandma’s. _ I'll take 
the cows home. I see three, five, six of 
our sucklers with the horses.” She 
dashes away on what seems to Winbush 
a foothardy errand, and be says so. 

“Celie’s head’s level. She’s holp me 
drive ponies many a time, ’n’ I reckon 


time.” 


Herme Dekel rides teward them from 
“behind the pond.” He had caught 


sight of a slender, flying form on an old 


him from anything. Mr. Blake is about 
to snub the innocent young fellow in 
the harshest inanner, when soinething in 
the face of the latter sends his still keen 
eyes back to the prairie. Instead of the 
pretty picture of Celie driving the cows, 
they meet a scene at once thrilling and 
horrifying—cows running full tilt for 
home ; ponies scattering in all directions 
| before the mad flight of the girl pur- 
sued by a stallion. Her father is cooler 
than her lover, though the latter retains 
sense enough to chey orders. 

“Tother side, Herme! Get your gun 
ready. We must kill the stallion buf- 
fore her old pony gives out. 
afeard of skeerin® Celie; she’s clear grit 
all the way through. 


don’t you 
He seems 


A lot of 


to the girl’s right, while Herme is even 
sooner at her Jeft. Winbush bitterly 
envies the young cracker his nerve and 
ready courage, and no detail of the res- 
cue, from the first plunge to the final 
coup d'etat, eseapes him. Celie has lost 
control of her pouy, who has the bit in 
his mouth. But she sits him superbly, 
| notwithstanding his wild plunges. ‘The 
intelligent brute has mastered the situa- 
| ton. 
ning, plunging, 





The liketiest, 


| 
| 
\ 
} 


dodging the furious 


| rider, but can never quite touch her. 


“On account of the pony and the | The sharp tecth tear also at the devoted 


’ 2° : 
| pony’s mane end skip, with a sound 


“Me! Why, I wouldn’t hurt a hair! that sends a shiver through the girl’s 
of Young Jim’s shiny coat. | 0 i 
burn the seraggiest old mute that ever | and dead shots after him, this cannot go 

I wouldn’t burn a 
Nobody that knows 
Energy Blake is goin’ ter believe any 

Old Dekel don’t believe it 


I wouldn't | frame. Of course, with two such riders 


(on long. Blake and Herme get him be- 
_tween them, and two simultaneous shots 
end lis career. ‘The peor pony drops at 


+a brute hero in his gallant action. Celie 
is on the ground as soon -as he, and 
| kneels by him. 

| “Poor Dumps! What horrid wounds! 

You did not let the bad horse hurt me, 
'though he bit at me a dozen times. 
And pa said you were too old for service. 
Think of that, Dumps!” 

“Tl never say a pony’s too old ag'in. 
Hello!” looking at the dead stallion. 
| His daughter had taken his attention 
until this moment. 
did he get out? I barred him up good 
this morning myself.” 

They are now in a great crowd, for 
the men “around the potid” had been 
near enough to hear the noise. 


His con- 


She does 


family are coming at full speed on other 
- | swift little prairie ponies, his wife's sun- 
Winbush de-| bonnet flapping in her face, and his 
| boys’ stumpy legs quife independent of 
| stirru 
ee Is that Marsh layin’ dead yander? 
| I knowed something’d happen as soon as 
| Peterson told me he seed Dekel slippin’ 
\’round our stables this mornin’,” pants 


“Old Dekel?” 
“That's what Peterson said, ’n’ you 
In fact, he | know whether he fibs er not.” Blake 
“ Marsh had ter be shot ; the stallion 
what has takened all the prizes the last 
four years. °N’ Celie mought er be’n 
killed.” This one sentence is an arraign- 
ment, atrial, a conviction. As Dekel 


9? 
. 


But, 





I'll put a/ already arbitrated. His ugly temper 
stands him well in the place of courage. 

« Peterson lied ; that’s all there is to 
that story. What are you all waiting 
fer? Ain’t you goin’ ter arbitrate them 
colts?” 

Potter shrugs his homespun shoulders, 
but turns, the rest following, Mr. Blake 
leaving the wounded pony in 
his wife. Herme and Celie, the latter 


“up the rear. They have been too much 
engaged with rach other to notice the 
last complication of affairs between 
their sires. 

The crowd re-enters the grove and ar- 
ranges for the long-anticipated arbitration. 
But their promised enjoyment, the gusto, 
has departed from it. So serious an 


ter. Murder is nothing in comparison. 


A variety of 


secretly acknowledges it. 


certain. 
son!” 


est man” more than any 


how a man|had trumped up. That 


and the arbitration is a brief one. 





best skimmins you 


aréjest round the pond. So you go on.” | 


they all know her pretty well by this | 


marsh pony that had the power to draw | 


| home a red Injun ef she wanted one.” ‘ 
| Blake is quite beside himself. Potter 
and Penny have all they can do to nold 


;any more.” ‘They tighten their hold, 


| but turn their faces to Herme, who } 
Don’t be | makes his way to his father, pots on him 


He shouts these words as he gallors | 


He has left his age behind ; run- | 


| stallion, that often snaps viciously at the | 


' the same time, bleeding and exhausted— | 


“It’s Marsh! How | 


‘ From | 
She is first at the | :he opposite direction the rest of Blake's | 


care of | 


mounted on her mother’s pony, bring 


affair has never before occurred in Sum- 


With as few“words as possible they get 
the prineipals and witnesses inside the 
pen, deriving a sort of solemn satis- 
faction frém the punctillious perform- 
ance of all the formalities. As. many 
spectators as can lean on the logs; the 
rest from an outer circle on horseback. 
Celie is on the very outskirts, and by 
her side is the objectionable Herme. 
He is very handsome, and sits his horse 
with enviable grace. The contrast be- 
tween him and poor Winbush is extreme. 
The girl gloats over it, and her father 


«“ Herme’s no slouch of a man—that’s 
Ef only he wa’n’t old Dekel’s 


Then he turns his attention to the 
business, which is very quickly over; 
for the right is on his side, and he has 
plenty of proof. Dekel, who knows the 
world pretty well for a backwoodsman, 
had depended on his position as “ rich- 
evidence he 

title has 
changed irrevocatly to “ meanest man ” 


“ Gentlemen,” says Blake, “I ain’t 
n’ ter give you any perticklar credit 
doin’ what's right, but ef you'll go 
home.with meI'll treat ter some of the 





I won't’ acecpt it.- Pil appeal to the 
law,” cries Dekel, in a rage.. His 
| hearers are stunned. Appeal from one 
ai their illegal, common-sense courts of 
arbitration? Go baek on one of their 

wild, shrewd, just decisions? Such a 
\thing had ‘hever’been heard of. The 
| few inelined to stand by Dekel as the 
}“under dog” now draw away, He 

stands quite aione, and Blake's generous 
| heart is touehed. 

“I've my colts, boys, ’n’ I’m -willin’ | 
ter eall it square, ’n’ no hard feelin’s to 
anybody.” He gives his adversary a 
| friendly nod and mnties the colts “Pll | 
| kerry you home,so you won’t make | 
any mare trouble.” 

“ You'll kerry my son home, too, by 
the looks of it,” says Dekel, instantly | 
sending. Blake’s blcod to the boiling 
pornt. 

“Ef Old Master ain’t got te more 
use fer your son than I have, he’s got a 
bail chance ter git ter heaven.” 

““Mebbe so; but that gal er yourn 
don’t think thataway, ’n’ you'd kerry 








him. “Lemme go! Human can’t stand 


great, loving hands, and compels the 
shifty gaze to meet his own honest eyes. 
“Dad! dad! Has them colts lost you 
| your senses? You don’t mean one er 
‘them words, ’n’ you're dead sorry this 
| minute that you said em.” 
| “Confound ef I don’t! Confound ef 
-[ am! Energy Blake’s got his claws 
stretched out fer my son as well as my 
property.” 
| “Now you've done it, shore enough, 
'dad. Celie’ll never look at me ag’in 
after that insult.” 
“You're right, young man; 
won’t—Ill see ter that,” says Blake. 
This is a dreadtul state of affairs, and 
troubles the Sumterites, who had long 
_ago made up their minds that the pret- 
| tiest girl and the finest young man were 
“eut out for each ether.” 


she 





“T've got it!” cried Potter. “ Shet 
|up, Dekel; keep cool, Energy. Boys, 


we'll arbitrate this.” 
“ Arbitrate it?” eeho several, not sure 


«1 call thissit Anfemous decision, ‘n’ { 





they understand. 

“ To be sure—arbitrate it. Ain’t that 
what we're here for? We'll settle this 
business as we did t’other. But fair, 
| Dekel—don't you be skeered about 

that.” - 


| 
| 





| the men’s breath away, and the audacity 
‘of it charms then ‘They meet each 
other’s eyes doubtfully, inquiringly, then 


rified ery and the angry remonstrances 
of both fathers are drowned. 
“Somebody hold Energy ’n’ keep off 
Dekel,” shouts Posey. “I call it a lucky 
chance that all this happened the same 
day. Here’s the:pen, ’n’ here’s the ar- 
bitraters in good! practice. What are 
we waitin’ for?” ‘The humor of the 
crowd changes. sudgenly to its lightest 
hnd brightest. ‘They will: have a real 
| arbitration, after’ all-one that nobody 
ever had before} one that they can 
_ throw hearts and souls into. The two 
young people, protesting at every step, 
(are led into the pen, and two men de- 
tailed to hold their bridles, lest they 
leap the inclosure and ride off on the 
| fastest ponies of the prairie. Witnesses 
are in a Lustle, bearing testimony to 
facts that nobody needs to be teld—how 
this girl and hoy have been lovers since 
| childhood, whiie both parents looked on 
(until lately) well pleased. They keep 
it up as leng as they can, making the 


they had been cheated of, and more. 

“Gentlemen, we're agreed; not two 
| outen three, bat allof us. We find that 
| it’s too late fer Dekel ’n’ Energy ter fly 
| offen the handle about this. Herme ’n’ 
| Celie’s be’n jewlarkies too long. Be- 
sides, Sumter won’t stand it. Young ’n’ 
'old has be’n lookin’ coustant fer these 
| two ter jump the broomstick ’n’ give ’em 
| weddin’ eake, ’n’ chicken pie. ’N’ we 
i find that, as John Dekel’s got the big 

head, ’n’ Energy Blake’s got the hard- 

head, they can't be impartial, ’n’ can’t 
'be allowed a say-so in the maiter. 
| They’re inj’ined from breakin’ off the 
match or aggravatin’ anybedy about it. 
This is fair’n’ square. Nary one of us 
has got any intrust of our own in it, ’n’ 
it’s a jest decision.” 

At any rate, it is conclusive, and so 
the enemies accept it, though a bitter 
pill, The youthful prisoners, who 
throughout the ordeal sat their ponies in 
silent mortification, take the firsc moment 
of liberty to leap the barricade and ride 
out of earshot. Then they draw rein, 
and for the first time their glances meet. 
The sense of absurdity that has filled 
them bursts bounds, and they laugh un- 
til nature is weary. ' 

“Oh, I kin never look them people in 
the face again,” says Celie. 

“They’re a set of loomys, that’s a true 
fact,” says Hertel :“I’m erbleeged to 
’em, all the same.‘ Think how they 
bullyragged our daddies? Now, you 
kin name the day, , You've got no more 
excuse.” i 

“Well, see what ’pa says. Here he 
comes.” i ; 

Energy Blake has the first word. 
“I'd ruther youcwouldn’t consider this 
settled tel’ me ’n’ Dekel makes friends.” 

“It’s done arbitrated, Mr. Blake, ’n’ 
there’s nothing fer ,settle but the day. 
’N’ this is the best.way ter make friends. 
You’n dad'll hafter come round when 


you see us so ha > Aa 


have a man who knows his own pony,” 
7s Celie, with an arch smile and loving 


sa 
pat that conquers—N. Y. Timea. 





the mind of a baby than anything white. 





a white, red or b!nc necktie. 


The strangeness of the proposal takes | 


raise a shout, in which Celie’s little hor- | 


| most of it, and getting all the fun that | 


“And I’m sure, you'd like me ter 


At sight of a strange person, object 
or animal, a baby will cry. Anything 
black will produce more disturbance in 


A child refusing to go to a relative in 
dark clothes would not hesitate if the 
suit were changed to a light-color, with 


WOMAN'S LIFE-CHRIN. 


_ oo. —_— 


How Links of Happiness are 
Forged or Broken. 


‘ More Interesting Than Hypnotism. 


<_< —_——— 


The fascinating and surprising romances 
which deat with hypnotism aud mesmerism; 
and tire influence of one mind over another, 
seen at first thought almest tee fanciful to have 
any foundation in faet; but, yct, they really 
are founded on scientifie facts which eannet 
be disputed; they scem mysterious because | 
they are uncommon. The inthuence of one | 
mind ever another is really no more remark- 
able than the influence which our own mrinds | 
exert over our own bodies, and the eentrary | 
effect which our bodies have over our minds. 
Who would believe, for instfhee, that any | 





one could get a ‘erick’? in the neck just | 
from imagining that a window is open behind 
him when really it is closed; yet this has 
actually occurred; and there are numberless 


| quite as surprising instances, when the influ- 


ence works in the other direction—from the 
bedy to the mind. Jt is a eommon thing to 
see a person who is usually bright and cheer- 
ful and whose charzeter and behavior are a 
model of excellence, plunged for days or 
weeks into a fit. of gloom and melancholy and 
remorse for some imaginary wreng-doing, all 
because some bodily function is impaired, 


perhaps the stomach is out of order or the | 


liver is not working properly, or there is 
some other unsuspected physical weakness or 
derangement. 


THE LIFE-CHAIN. 
These facts prove that all the various fheul- 


upon each other, like the links of a chain. 


The body cannot say to the mind: ‘‘I have ; 


no necd for thee.”’ The mind cannot say itto 
the body; no one faculty of either the body 
or the mind can say it to the ethers; ner can 
all the ether faculties together say it to any 
one faculty. Each part of the humaa make- 
up ts dependent upon all the other parts, and 
alt are dependent upon each. If one link in 
this intricate gffin of life is weak, the whole 
chain is uncertain and liable te snap. It isa 
proverb that ‘a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link.’’? This is true of the human 
constitution; an unexpected weakness at a 
single point may cause the whole constitution 
to give way under the slightest strain. 


ties of both mind and body are dependent 


THE WEAK LINK. 

Thousands of women who might be perfect 
specimens of physical womanhood—whose 
constitution is sound and strong except in one 
particular—suffer continual martyrdom of 
body and mind because of some unsuspected 
weakness in the organs distinctly feminine. 


where trouble of this kind is located. They 
are well-meaning, easy-going, but sometimes 
over-busy or careless. They frequently mis- 
take the symptoms and treat the patient for 
‘nervousness ’’ or biliousness or dyspepsia or 





culty is in the organs d'stinctly feminine; 
there is the weak link in the lite-chain, and 
there can be no permanent recovery, no re- 
liance. upon the constitution, until these 
| organs are made strong and healthy both in 
structure and function, 


How IT IS MENDED. 


Theone physician who more fully, probably, 
| than any- other has realized this state of 
| affiirs and has done more to help womankind 
| out of these organic weaknesses than any 
| ether doctor in this country, is Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief eonsulting physician to the In- 
valids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, ef Buf- 
flo, N. Y. Forthe past thirty years he has 
made a special study of the diseases peculiar 
to women; and with his staff of eminent 
specialists has during this time treated more 
| than two hundred and fifty thousand women, 
either personally or by letter. He has dis- 
covered the weak link in woman’s life-chain— 
all unsuspected by the majoriiy of physicians 
—and wit is better he hasdisecovered how to 
mend it and thas render the whole constitu- 
tion strong and capable. 

His success in this respect has heen mar- 
velous, and his ‘‘Favorite Prescription’? for 
“female compliant’? has done mere to restore 
women to health and strength than all other 
medicines combined. It imparts health and 
tone directly to the delicate internal orgavism 
of women; allays all inflamed and ulcerated 
conditions and steps debiliting drains. It 
cures all derangements and corrects all irreg- 
ularities and displacements of internal organs 
in a perfectly natural, radical and permanent 
manner; and without any necessity for the 
A‘mbarrassing ‘‘examinations’’ and ** local 
applications” so objectionable to modestly 
sensitive women. 

THE MOTHER’S SAFE-GUARD. 

The *‘ Favorite Prescription ”’ is a blessing 
to women in every critical period to their 
lives. In the period of approaching mother- 
hood it is an unfailing source of sustenance 
and strength. Taken early daring gestation 
it overcomes every peril incident to the com- 
ing of baby, by insuring « strong, vigoreas, 
elastic condition of the organs concerned in 
parturition; thus enabling the prospective 
mother to approach her time of trial in a 
cheerful, hopeful frame of mind and body; 
knowing that there will be vo danger and 
comparatively little suffering, because her 
system is and reinforced by the 
** Favorite Preseription,”’ and that it will be 

+ equally beneficial in making the baby strong 
and healthy, and assured of abundant nourish- 
ment. 

THE ONLY ONE, 


by special study and 





| write Dr, Pierce the particulars of her case, 
he will send her careful, professional advice 
and instructions whereby without a doctor’s 
aid she may cure herself at home if her case 
is curable. 





| which every woman ought to possess. 


Even intelligent doctors are slow to realize4 


liver or kidney troubles when the real diffi- | 


‘Jt is the only medicine on the market for , 
i a regularly graduated | 


q | . 
; of times iu Ireland. (Staud.) 9. T 
Isnt feminine b> pene Ienotts 1 Aletter 0 © 
» * Favorite thecgme tee 


bined sales of all other medicines for women. | 
This plainly indicates the nnparaliéled confi- 

dence which wumen place in this wonder- 
working remedy over any amd all other medi- 
eines which designing druggists. sometimes 
attempt to substitute. Any “woman whe 
values her health more than she. does the 
druggist’s profit, will not permit him 10 
palm off something which he calls ** just as 
good’ in place of Dr. Pfétee’s Faverite Pre- 
scription. There is nothing just as good, nor 
any where near it. 


FAU.URE ALMOST IMPCSSIBLE. 


There are less than three cases in every }- 


hundred, as shown by Dr. Pierce’s experi- 
ence, even of the most-obstinate female dis- 
orders, which cannot be completely and per- 
manently cured under-proper treatment. If 
any woman wie has become discouraged and 
disgusted with suffering and doctoring, will 


A GREAT BOOK FREE. 


Dr. Pierce’s wonderful free book ‘‘ The 
Common Sense Medical Adviser’’ contains 
information and advice in plain language 
It is 
a splendikl thousand-and-eight page book, 
profusely illustrated with accurate engrav- 
ings and colored plates. The former 
editions of six hundred and eighty thousand 
‘ copies were sold at $1.50 each. The profits 
en this cnormons sale enable Dr. Pierce to 
distribute the present edition of half-a- 
million copies absolutely free to anyone who 
will send 21 cents in one-cent stamps, to pay 
the cost of. » matting only, 
| and enclose in the letter the 
| little number- ed coupon 
| printed here * -* to be clipped 
| from this paper. Address, World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. ¥. This 
free volume is precisely the same as the 
former editions exeept that it is bound in 
| strong paper covers. If you desire the 
Freneh-cloth, embossed and gold-stamped 
| binding, enclose *tetitents<xtra (31 cents in 
all) to cover the extraccest-ef4he handsomer 
| and more durable binding. 








COUPON 
No. 185. 














[For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All are invited to contribute original 
puzzles aud send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Adress letters for this department: “ Puzzle 
Editor,” AMERICAN FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D.C.] 
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ENUCLEATIONS—NO. 23. 
22--Burden; Unbred. 





20—Quietsome. 


21—-TABLESPOONFUL 203—TINSCRAP 
SKFASCORPION MONACHUS 
ESTOPPING BARTEKERED 
TEREINE BELIRVES 
RIONE CAREFREB 
ARE PERTAINS 
N GARROTES 
COTTONED 
204—Ever-y. 
2W5—-CHEBACCOBOAT 2eT— A 
HIOMATROPINE ESf 
EMORTUADES BATIURE 
BARMASTER BKSTEGR 
ATTACHES EASTGROVE 
CRUSHED ASBPIGMATISM 
COATED THERALIUTE 
OPLES EGOTILZE 
BIER EVITE 
Ons ESE 
AE M 
T 206—Fairy; Airy; Fair; Air. 
202- M 211—-QU RAN 
DEN UNEVEN 
DKRLES REVIVOR 
DELIeCrSs AVIGATOS 
DELECTATE NEVADITES 
MELICRATORY NOTIDANUS 
NECTAROUS ROTALITE 
SERATOST SENIORS 
STOUT SUTRAS 
ERS SESSA 
Y 208—War-ring. 


210—Tape-red, 212—Fat-ally. 
Authors of word-forms: A. Dandy, Arcanus, 
| Rex Ford, Eugene, Guardineer, Kenneth, 


ENIGMANIACS. 
(March.) 


Complete Lists: None. 

Incompletes: Jason, Poly, Maude, Gi 
Gantie, C. Saw, Kenneth, Arty Fishel, 
Cinders, Holly, King Cotton, Stocles, 2 E. Z., 
Le Yell, Pesnock. Joel H. Hint, Remarde, 
Ben. Trovate, Malenco, Guidon, Primrose, 
Pearlie Glen, Iron Mask, Night Owls, X. L. 
| ©. R., Harry, Mazy Masker, Orlando, Pearl, 
F. L. Smithe, Jo King, T. O’ Beggan, Lillian 
Locke, N. E. Moore, Carl, Pansy, Ingleside, 
Frantz, Caro, Swamp Angel, Si. Key, Miss 
Chief, Oloffe Innished, Cosette, Jo Urnal, 
Rex Ford, A. N. Drew, Ellsworth, New- 
comer, Rokeby, A. L. Vin, Rodger, Eugene. 


Prize Winners. 
1. Jason. 2. Rodger. 3. 2E.Z 4 A. 
N. Drew. 5. Oloffe Innished. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 25. 
NO, 227—MUTATION. 


Her levers liked to hear this sweet 
And lovely maiden sing COMPLETE 
Those songs, not only passional, P 
But popular and national. 

—MAvupE, St. Joseph, Mo.~ 


NO. 228—DIAMOND. 


1. A letter. 2. A quadruped of the genus 
Equus. 3, Puts up. 4. A preceding act. 
3. Abeetle which feeds on flowers. 6. The 
operation of breaking a bone in order to cor- 
roct deformity. 7. Plants ef the goose-foot 
family. 8. Wickerwork shields nsed in early 





Tassels 


| My mother fair, with eyes of blue, 







Oe ene oar 
t, may not ees 
But all its burrs have fallen, burs”. > 
And lie beneath the rime. = * 
—AIDYE, 






































































































































*Two words. 

No, 230—DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2, Anaprom. 3 The ists 
ard unit of electrical capacity. . 4. 
ing to the femuror thigh. 5. -Keep, 
apron. 6. Two sirloins not ent 
the backbone. 7. White waxy. sub 
resembling spermaceti. 8. Plasterer’s 
having two handles, 9. Legal claims. 
Cuprum, (Dungl.) 11. A letter. 
—Dan. D. Lyon, Irwin, | 


No. 231—PARAGOGE. 


Where art thou gone, sweet Sammer, 
With thy garlands of roses ever fair, 
Thy varied tv 0 of cloud and shine 
Naturé donated as only thine? ee 
Gone isthe violet, THREE as ef yere, 9 


4 


Gene is the daisy famed for Pour, 3919 
Gone are the beauties of flowery 2h ya 
Where, oh! where is thy fair mi Ro 


Hidden away mid the gathered gain 5°" 
That Time has locked in his casket:old@], ‘tc 
With vows that are broken, forgiveness gatel 
Tiours that are wasted and hopes destroy 
Opportunities lost for friendly aid. 
Improve then the present, I care me8F 
PRIME, RE 
Forsome special good, enduring all time.;, ~ 
—Fxantz, Binghamton, ¥,Y 


NO. 232—-DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2: Yews.* 3. A hartor a 
three years old. 4. Swims.* (Eneye/Dict.)~ 
5. Thickish outer coats of certain 


* Angels of the Swamp.” [See ani é 
7. One who buys or sells preferment iif the ~ 
church.*  (Eneye. Dict.) 8& TFT “4 
(Eneye. Dict.) 9. Solicits. 10..To sginy.* 5 
11. A letter.—KenNetil, Morton Park, 1, | 


NO. 233—ANAGRAM. oD 


O, cold trial scenes ! ‘ 


’Tis late in Fall, the Autumn trees ~™ 4 

Are tinged with Nature’s colored splendor, — 

This dull November day the breeze 4.4 

Sweeps through the land with message 
tender— 

While gazing o’er my relics, these 

Old tokens mournful thoughts engender. 


i? a 


™ 


The swaying boughs brush by the pane, 
The falling rain now echoes sweetly, 
The waterspout peals forth refrain— (| ¥y 
Instills a sound that.charms completelyj; 
The tiny streams rush down the Jane =. 
And through the meadows fenced so m a 


A time-worn locket comes to view— ' 
Old-fashioned now an antiquated, 
More priceless, yes, by far than new — | 
Rare trinkets gay by fashion rated. ..7) 


And smiling face peers forth elated, °"!*” 4 


Ten years have swiftly passed away 

Since grim Death then embraced 
mother, 

Through all Life’s pomp and pleasures 

Her long-felt loss I ne’cr shall smother, 

’Mongst fawning knaves the friends to-day 

Where can we find so true another? 


Y 
; 


tra 
a 
my 


Her parting words ring in my ears, 
Those dying lips still guide me ever, 
Her eyes stili light the flight of years; 
That counsel sweet unheeded never; 
And e’er throughout this vale of tears— 
Until I dwell with her forever. 

— ZORVASTER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


No. 234-—DLAMOND, 


1. A letter. 2. A parish of North ay 
County ot Flint. (Lipp..’46.) . 3..InSeqth ~ 
Africa, a village. 4. A hot sonthwester 
wind in Egypt coming from the Sahara. “6 
Having a cramp or square piece at the : 
said of a cross so furnished, 6. ‘‘ Ange 
the Swamp.’’ [See Enigmiana.] 7, 


ery. (Stand.) 8 Lingets. 9. 4 4 


Kidn 
(Stand.) 10. A large deer of several a 
11. A letter. —Srooigs, Mt. Vernon, eS 





NO, 205—ANAGRAM. oa oe 
These salad days, when fields and peas are — 
green, ’ m ¥ 
When radishes and onions fill the land,’ dy og 
Thought oysters ean’t be had, exeept ‘the © 
canned, ya 
With market wagons grace the charming ~ 
scene. ‘a 
A soft, warm mist, as from a soup tereen, © 
At morning hangs about the grocer’s stand: 
Ieed dishes constantly are in demand, E 
And people want their roast all rare. 
lean. 
So after tea, when all the air grows cool, = 
To be warmed up again at breakfast time;? 
And like a copper saucepan glows the moén, = 
I melt, like jelly made without a rule; B 
Yet love as well the day’s first 
prime, 
Or the mute simmer of its sun-steeped noon, 
¥ 7 
Now effervescent Summer verse is foaming 
So. high, it really seems to need a splasher; 
But this I heard last evening in the glow 7S 
The Chief Cook read it to the Bottle Washer, - 
—M. C.8., Springfield, Ik. 7 


ENIGMIANA. 

When we requested formists to try ;. 
skill upon a SwAMP ANGEL& diamond we 
had no thought but that some book of refer= 
ence or other contained the word. As @ 
matter of fact the name Swamp —_ 
applied toa kind of cannon, puzzle Bt 
in “Mystery” of Sept. 13, 1894, 
Nyas, referring to the term in these 

‘* When Dupont made Fort Sumter 

What poser made Charléstonians ¢ ; 
We might define the word ‘‘ M. Victor Gead-" 
riches,”’ and let it goat that; or accept Stocles? 
suggestion of ‘‘ bog seraphs.’’——I ui 
don has ee imself ae 5S 
matters, to the detriment o Nes 4 
He is now President of the recat anata ion 
and is looking forward with anticig 

to the July conclave of the al 
body, to be held in our city. ———Eamest has, 
we vuaderstand, been on a vacation trip te 
New York. It is rumored he came to see, saw” 
aml conquered. Has C. Saw anything to say” 
—that is, anything further ?——The f j= 
ing are selected from a batch of conuné S 
sent us by Mattie W. Baker, of J te 
The person who submits the best lot of an=~ 
swers will be awarded a bound book, hy 
is A the most quarrelsome of letters? © tike 
an ill-fittingshoe? Whenis Elikean 
Why can F never be taken ? 
is G like the curl in a dog's tail “iil 
America? Why should the blind see? ~ 
is K like an ignorant quack? L a fortem 
letter? M the stillest of letters? — 
curious arithmetical faet can you demon: 
with N? Why is O in the word” 
likea pig? Why is P discouraging to 
gardener? Q likeyour nose? R never mis- 
taken? § like adi-honest man? T never 
late? U live evening? Why, cam Vomever 
be relied upon ? Why is W like ten doflars’ 
X a disagreeable companion? Y like a 
learning to talk? Why must Z he bet 
six and seven? Let every bmi 
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solutions. — ‘The Enigma ”’ begins its 
year this month, and with more f 
ever before. —— Owing to lack of spacey we 
seckay Primes aad Gt Gaste  tm 

kay, Pri A 
P5196. R. O. CHESTER. 


If all the telegraph lineacf thes 
were combi Fee ee 


straight line they would reac 
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7¥n courtship’s race he came to grief, 
This most unlucky ch: 1Ps 
‘His legs were both so awful brief 
He couldn't make alap! 
—Cleveland Post, & 


SOMETHING JAPANESE. 











Eoees with Their Fans. 





@h !!!—Punch. 





Ambiguous. 


He—Oh, yes; when I was in London 
Iywas enthusiastically received in court 


es, 
She (simply)—What was the charge 
» against you ?—Toronto (Ont.) Christian 
© Guardian. 
Handle with Care. 
Toto (in tears) —Boo-o0-o! 
a Papa—W bat’s the matter with that 
© boy now? 
»  Toto—Oh, pa! I’ve swallowed one 
» of the cartridges of your revolver! 
Papa—You little wretch! And I 
can’t even give you a thrashing for fear 


of exploding the cartridge.—London 
» Globe. 















WPirst Passenger—Can you swim! 
Becond Passenger —No. 
First Passenger—Well, 
B sedid you do if the ship were suddenly 
under ? 
cond Passenger—I would drown. 


then, what 





aS 
High Price for Beer. 

“Mr. Faxon~Did you observe any- 
aint: in the way of a temperance move- 
» ment in the mining towns out West? 

a Returned Traveler—W ell, the nearest 
p thing I saw to one was out in Living- 
stone, Mont. Out there they charge 25 
) eents for beer.—Somerville Journal. 





* On the Other Foot. 

— “All I demand for my client,” shouted 

"the attorney, in the voice of a man who 

id for it, “is justice!” 

ed I'm very sorry I can’t accommodate 
replied the Judge, “but—the law 

at al ow me to give him more than 

p years.” — Tid Bits, 
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The Clergyman’s Blunder. 

A clergyman was very anxious to in- 
troduce some hymn-books into the church 
and arranged with his clerk that the 
latter was to give the notice immediately 
after the sermon. The clerk, however, 
had a notice of his own to give out 
with reference to the paptism of infants. 
Accordingly, at the close of his sermon, 
he arose and announced : 

“ All those who have children whom 
they wish to have baptized please send 
in their names at once to the clerk.” 
The clergyman, who was stone deaf, 
assumed that the clerk was giving out 
the hymn-book notice, and immediately 
arose and said: 

“ And I should say, for the benefit of 
those who haven't any, that they may-be 
obtained at the vestry any day from 3 to 
4 o’clock ; the ordinary little ones at 
one shilling each, and special ones with 
red backs at one shilling and four- 
pence.” 





Hard Lines. 
“I’m going to give up my place at 
this here restaurant,” said a Broadway 
waiter, with a look of disgust on his 
face. 
“Why?” 
“Why? Why, because they insist on 
my eating mushrooms before the cus- 
tomers to show them they’re not toad- 
stools.”"— Toledo Bee. 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAPBOOK 


~_—_—_— eo  — 


Elizabeth. 


I naew n little lady—such a very stately 

dame! 

She’s queen of all the lassies, and Elizabeth's 
her name 

Ialso know a damsel made to romp with and 
caress; 

So I keep a welcome ready for my darling 

little Bess. 

And mother shows me working, just as quiet 

as a2 Inouse, 

A pleasant little girl named Beth, the helper 

of the house, 

And sister shows me Lizzie, who goes with her 

to school, 

Who sometimes gets a lesson, and sometimes 

brenks a rule. 

I'm acquainted with another child I'd rather 

never sce; 

For this young girl, named Betsy, is as cross as 

she ean be, 

Now, wou'd you ever guess it? These five are 


but the sume 
And Elizabeth's her 
holas. 





Kaleidoscopic lassie! 
name.—Anws I. W —_ in Si. Nie 





How Many Apples Did They fat? 
“Can you tell me,” said Will to Bob, 
“how many. apples Adam and. Eve ate 
in the Garden of Eden?” 

“That's a chestnut,” Bob answered: 


makes three.’ # 

“ You don’t add correctly, Bob. The 
total is 163.” 

“ How do you make that out?” 

“Why, as you said, Eve ate one (81) 
and Adam ate, too (82). Add 81 and 
82 together and you get 163, don’t 

rou?” 
Bob thought a isi and then ex- 


claimed: “1 guess they ate mofe, after 
all. Eve ate, for one (841), and Adam 


ate, too (82); total, 923.” 

“Oh, I can do better than that,” said 
Will. “Eve, for one, ate one (4181), 
and Adam, too, ate one (281). That 
makes a total of 4,362. Can you beat 
that?” 

“Yes, indeed! How is this? Eve 
ate one, for one (8,141), and. Adam ate 
one, too (812). That isa total of 8,953. 
Now it’s your turn.” 

“Til quit,” said Will. “They must 
have eaten the whole crop.”—N. Y. Re- 
corder, Jr. 





Where Ignorance is Bliss. 

Uncle—What are you crying for, 
George? 

Georgic—Teacher whipped me be- 
cause I was the only one (boo-hoo) able 
to answer a question to-day. 

Uncle (indignantly)—That is ‘an 
outrage, my little boy! What was the 
question ? 

Georgie (hetween sobs)—Who put 
the tack in the*teacher’s chair ?—Mil- 
waukee Citizen. 


A Liquid Manure Cistern. 

It is not the best way to collect the 
liquid manure in a cistern.by itself, for 
the reason that. it differs _ *“éonsiderably 
from the solid manures and* the two 
together are. “Thus some way 
should be Nocesd to keep the two mixed, 
which may be done as follows: A shal- 
low pit—for 15 ‘tows it need not be 
more than 10 by 12 feet and two deep 
—is made witli a cemented. bottom in a 
convenient place the yard.” A drain 
from the manure gutter in the stable is 
made to this pit. ‘Tlie pit is covered 








“Eve ate one and Adam ate, too ; that tT 


THE DAIRY. 


A CREAMERY. 


Some Common Sense About the Insti- 
tution. 
[Read at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson County, Pa., by 
David Diener, Brookville, Pa} 

I suppose that all present know what 

is meant by acreamery. It is a plant 
calculated for the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese, but which can make 
neither without material to make it out 
of. And what do we make butter out 
of—water? I say, no. As we all 
know, it takes milk, and in order to get 
milk we must have cows. 
There is not much trouble in running 
or operating a creamery, or to have it 
operated by some competent person, so 
far as making butter is concerned. But 
to operate one successfully in a finan- 
cial way, so that it will pay a dividend 
on the investment, is quite another mat- 
ter. But I would say right here, our 
wind and also our money in this com- 
munity has all been spent long before 
this time, so that it is hard to muster up 
courage enough to say anything in its 
favor. But [still claim that a creamery 
that would be well patronized could be 
made pfofitable in most any farming 
community, but not on the co-operative 
plan. 








To run a creamery we must have, as 
I said before, cows, and plenty of them— 
not less than three or four hundred of 
good, level-headed cows to start with; 
or, what would be better, if the cows 
carried plenty of good, rich milk and 
their owners the level heads. 
I have heard it said by stockholders 
in a creamery that they had no money 
to buy cows with, Every one should 
think of that before taking stock. It 
would be far better for those men to in- 
vest their money in cows and let some 
one else that has both money for cows 





and stock take the stock. In our case 
the majority took the stock and the 
creamery was built, and if we were to 
judge by the appearance of things, 
simply folded their hands and expected 
it to turn out plenty of good butter and 
a dividend on the stock taken. 
We can no more expect to turn out 
butter from a creamery without milk 
than we can expect to turn out lumber 
from a saw-mill without timber, or flour 
from a grist-mill without wheat. 
A co-operative creamery costs too 
much to run it. In the first place, we 
must have a practical butter-maker, for 
which we must pay from $50 to $75 per 
month; we must have.a salesman, col- 
lector and secretary, all of whom must 
be paid for, and a treasurer, who must 
have something for his trouble. And, 
then, there are too many bosses; every 
one wants to run it according to his own 
peculiar way of thinking, and if it is not 
run that way he is going to stop bring- 
ing milk. Of course, that betters the 
situation when he has got to help pay 
the expenses. And another thing that 
I wish to speak of here that is a draw- 
back to non-stockholders patronizing a 
creamery, or has been in our case, and 
that is, not knowing what they get for 
their butter until about two months after 
they deliver their milk. If a creamery 
is not fortunate enough to have its but- 
ter contracted ahead at a fixed price, 
the managers should have enough busi- 
ness management in. them to calculate 
how much they will, be able to make 
out of their butter in a certain month, 
and ther offer that price at the begin- 
ning of the month, so that patrons would 
know what they were doing right along. 
In conclusion, I would say, if. anyone 
thinks of embarking in the creamery 
business let him be a practical butter- 
maker—at least, one of the firm—so that 
he can make or oversee the. making. of 
his butter, and, next, that he has. plenty 
of cows pledged to make it a success 
from the start, then go ahead. Other- 
wise, let it alone. A --treamery with 
plenty of milk and properly managed is 
a benefit to any community ; otherwise, 
a curse. 





White Butter. 

The whiteness of the butter is doubt- 
less due to the timothy hay on which the 
cows are fed. This is vérypoor feed for 
cows, being deficient in fat, having only 
14 per cent. of it, while good clover hay 
has 34 per cent. Timothy is still worse 
feed if cut when ripe, or-nearly so. It 
is beyond question that the food has 
very much, if not all, to do with the 
color of the butter. At the same time, 
cows vary in this respeet, but only in 
their ability to extract the coloring mat- 
ter from the food. If a*better color. is 
desired, the artificial coloring must’ be 
used. The quantity of apy. of ‘the butter 
coloring in the market tbe 
a teaspoonful for five ie allons of cream. 
This will produce a fine, pure golden 
tint, which is sufficient. Any_,larger 
quantity will give the butter an “orange 
or reddish shade. 

Abortion in Cows. 
Tt is most probable that the Joss of 








ised is Half}. 





How to Make and ;Preserve it as.they . 
do in Europe—Its Introduction into 
America and its» Position as an 
Agricultural Prognct. 

One of the finest, if nat the finest, 
and most popular ¢f all the soft cured 
cheese made in Europe, and but Jately 
made in the Unitedstates, is that known 
as the Brie. 

This brand of cheese was made in 
Europe many years: ago, and has main- 
tained until the present day an ex- 
ceptionally good standing. . It is at 
present manufactured. by many Ameri- 
can farmers, who regard it as the most 
desirable food in the dairy line. It is 
a soft, rich cheese, whether made, as_it 
generally is, from milk with all the 
cream, or half-skimmed-milk.- As the 
qualities ure so near alike it is quite 
difficult to distinguish the change, the 
latter quality being used generally by the 
poorer class of people, who skim their 
milk to purchase the other necessities 
in making the cheese. 

The method of manufacture is pre- 
cisely the same, no matter what kind of 
milk be used, as it is in the churning 
that the variety is differentiated. The 
milk is first to be strained in the usual 
manner, and placed in a suitable vessel, 
and at once the rennet is added and 
thoroughly mixed or stirred through 
the milk. This intimate mixture is 


| Very important, as it regulates the for- 
| mation of the curd in the shortest time, 
and thus has an effect upon the quality 
, of the cheese. Moreover, it has the 


effect of producing an evenness in the 
curing, making the cheese the same soft- 
ness of texture, color, and flavor. This 
indeed applies to all kinds of cheese, 
and is a matter that should be given a 
careful and matured consideration by 
the makers of cheese of every kind and 
under all circumstances. 

The quantity of rennet added is such 
as to make the curd in some time be- 
tween one and a half and two hours, 
thus giving a somewhat firm curd, which 


| is dipped out of the vats by the means 


of a concave sieve, which strains out the 
whey, and is at once placed in molds, 
which are mere hoops of wood about 
three inches high and 15 in diameter, 
but having an extra width’ loosely fitted 
on the top, thus giving sufficient space 
for the curd to shrink in the drying, and 
leaving the cheese of the full thickness 
of three inches. As soon as the cheeses 
are sufficiently firm to be moved—they 
are still in the molds, which rest on 
oaken slats a little larger than the cheeses 
and on brush mats placed directly under 
them to aid in the eseape of the whey— 
they are moved to a.curing room and 
placed upon tables, which are also made of 
oak, where the whey as drained off. I 
have found after many trials with the 
use of other kinds of twood, that. oak is 
the best, as it is a conceded fact that oak 
timber kept always satmrated with water. 
is exceedingly durable and does not 
absorb the whey—+er, in other words, the 
serum or watery partsof the milk used 
in the making of abeese. -. 

A soon-as the dheese becomes. suffi- 
ciently solid, solid dnough to'warrant you 
to move it without injuring from the 
mold in whieh it rests, take it from 
the mold and dress if. This is done to 
remove the slimy matter which has 
gathered on the sides; to grate down the 
roughness of the surfaces, thus prepar- 
ing them for salting, which is the first 
step in the direction of curing. ‘This 
being done first on one side and then 
the other, using only and invariably the 
finest salt procurable. The salt natur- 
ally brings a quantity of moisture to the 
surface, which is wiped off with a clean 
white rag; then you must turn the cheese 
over on the other side and repeat this. 
In some of the dairies which I have 
visited. a mixture of salt with finely- 
powered wood charcoal, making it of a 
light-gray color, is used, in the belief 
that it prevents worms and other insects 
from the cheese. This preparation 
has no material effect upon the cheese, 
aud it is advisable to»do this, if the 
place where you store such produce be 
inhabited by such injurious insects. 

Always keep your cheese ina cellar 
where the temperature ranges from 50 
to 60 degrees, and you will find: that it 
will always be of a nice taste, a splendid 
condition, and will last considerably 
longer. —Jxo. G. CHALLICE. 


To Avoid Flavor of Turnips in Milk. 

If turnips are fed immediately before 
milking time, or even at the milking, 
the taste and odor of them will have 
passed off through the skin with the per- 
spiration before the next milking time. 
It may be that the odor. is acquired by 
the cow breathing the air of a stable in 
which the turnips are kept, as this is 
sufficient to impregnate the cow’s system 
with the odor. ‘There cannot be too 
much caution exercised when turnips are 
used in a dairy, and as beets, either 
sugar or mangel, areumore productive 
and nutritious than turnips, it is better 





‘to grow these for thedcows than the too 


odoriferous kinds, » ‘fo insure. safety in 





“THE ORCHARD. 








FERTILIZING FRUIT TREES : 


They Need Much More More Food than the, 
Grains. 

The orchard is usually the last part 
of the farm to receive aid in the shape 
of fertilization, though the demand for 
the fertilizing elements in order to pro- 
duce a good crop of fryit is, if anything, 
greater than in the case of the cereals. 
In fruit-growing, it is of the first impor-- 
tance to keep the orchard in a good, 
healthy condition. The omissions of 
one year cannot be made up by lavish 
attention the next. ‘There is but one 
safe method, and that is to make pro- 
vision for the proper health and nourish- 
ment of trees or vines for each success- 
ive growing season ; in fact, the whole 
problem is largely a matter of nourish- 
ment or fertilization. With proper and 
adequate food supplies, the matter of 
health and power of resistance of dis- 
ease becomes a secondary consideration. 

As to the quantity advisable to use, 
recent experiments in New York show 
that the fertilizer requirement of an 
average apple orchard is fully 60 per 
cent. greater than the same area in 
wheat. ‘The actual weight of the prin- 
cipal manurial ingredients taken up by 
one acre of apple-trees in one year was 
as follows: 


Ammonia 
Potash 
Phosphoric Acid 


A fertilizer formula of from four to 
five per cent. ammonia, five to six per 
cent. potash, and two to three per cent. 
available phosphoric acid would about 
fulfill the conditions. The application 
of such fertilizer should amount to at 
least 1,500 pounds. For bearing or- 
chards, where the soil is very little 
worked, the fertilizer should be applied 
in the Spring. Nitrate of soda in frac- 
tional applications is excellent, all of 
the crude potash salts are equally effica- 
cious, but the phosphoric acid should be 
in the form of a dissolved bone or acid 
phosphate. The fertilizing materials 
must possess a high degree of availa- 
bility. 


Cente meee eeeeeeeee 





Apricots in Arizona. 

The summary of the bulletin on 
apricots recently issued by the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Tucson is 
as follows: 

1. Our cultivated apricots are derived 
from three species, but one (Prunus 
Armeniaca) furnishes all that are valu- 
able for fruits in this region. 

2. The fruit takes a large quantity of 
potash and phosphoric acid from the goil. 

3. In the fruit an average of 94 per 
cent. is flesh and 6 per cent. is pit. 
Kaisha has the smallest proportion of 
pit and Breda the largest. 

4, There is 87 per cent. of juice and 
18 per cent. of fiber in the flesh of an 
apricot. The juice contains 13 per cent. 
of sugar, theflesh 12, and the whole 
fruit, “including pit, 11 per cent. Of 
albumindids (crude protein) there is 
1.2 per cent. 

5. The mean weight of fruits of all 
varieties was one ounce each. The 
Breda bore the smallest fruit, averaging 
about 22 to the pound. The largest 
fruit was 12 to the pound, borne by 
Kaisha and Moorpark. 

6. The soil not being a typical one for 
either apricot, plum or peach stock, the 
growth of trees upon the different kinds 
of stock was practically the same. 

7. This season upon this soil fruit 
from trees of several varieties is larger, 
of better quality and earlier when upon 
apricot stock than upon Myrobolan. 
Other varieties show no differences due 
to stock. 

8. Pringle was the first to ripen, but 
the fruit is not of as good quality as 
most others. 

9. St. Ambroise bore the finest appear- 
ing fruit. 

.10. Royal was the most prolific. 
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Tree Planting. = 
In an address upon “ fi ”. pub- 


Jished in Bulletin 17 of the Arizona 


Experiment Station, Tucson, Ariz., Gov- 
ernor Hughes said, most pertinently for 
Arizona: “There is profit in tree-plant- 
ing. Nearly every farm has little nooks 
which. cannot be utilized for farming. | Those 
The ash, the cottonwood, perhaps the 
eucalyptus, and other fuel-growing trees 
ought to be cultivated on the borders of 
canals, and the main laterals might be 
planted with one or more rows of trees ; 
they would grow here without irrigation 
and would serve as a wind- break, and 
thus aid in preventing the moisture of 
the fields from being absorbed by hot 
winds sweeping overthem. They would 
have a tendency to check evaporaion 
from canals and laterals by shutting out 
the rays of the sun, and at the same 
time it would provide homes for thou- 
sands of the feathered tribe who would 
pay for their lodging many times in the 
destruction of insects,as well as by pro- 
viding free concerts for the farmer’s 
family.” 





The Crosby Peach. 

John W. Clark, North Hadley, Mass., 
gives it as his opinion that for New 
England the Crosby peach is more re- 
liable than the Crawford, but no more 
so than the Old Mixon. He does not 
like it as a market peach for two reasons ; 
it is undersized and as a rule of poor 
color, and when grown side by side with 
the Crawford’s, the fruit will not aver- 
age but little if any better than good No. 
2 Crawford’s. 

“ If, on the other hand, I was planting 
peach trees for home use I should plant 
the Crosby every time, as it is a hardy 
and reliable variety of medium size and 
of good flavor. In other words, I con- 
sider the Crosby one of the best peaches 
to plant for family use, but a poor mar- 
ket variety.” 


a 


Grafting the Wild Crabapple. 

By grafting the common apple on the 
wild crab, a dwarf tree is made, but the 
fruit is the same as that of the graft. 
Suckers of trees are not fit for grafts, 
as they may come from the roots, and in 
that case may not be the apple expected 
atall. Only the best prunings of the 
trees are taken for grafts. The pear 
may be grafted on the crab as well as 
the apple; the plum may be grafted on 
a wild plum, or on a wild cherry. All 
stone fruits should be grafted early, and 
before the other fruits. 
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